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geste iss MUS EU M. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED from FRIDAY, March 1 
to TUESDAY, March 5. inclusive. 
F. ENYON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February, 1912. 











Lectures. 
Rorat INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY. W. 
SUREDAY next, Pobrusry, 27, at_ 3 o'clock, Prof. 


ERNEST 
of TWO LECTURES on ‘OPTIC 
D SOME APPLICATIONS 
a! 


ea the Course 
CHARLES 0 OMAN 
. be ECTURES on ‘ WELLINGTON’S 
ARMY, 1808-15.’ Half-a 


-Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. E.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Listitution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, fos 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 

assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Eve Man_or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to me a Member. of this ee ere —_ 
Guineas its benefits, uy 








IBBERT LECTURES ON 


ZOROASTRIANISM. 
as my eg COURSE of + nes Series of HIBBERT LECTURES 
given by she eee © OULTON, M.A. D.Litt. D.D., 


will be 
on ‘ZOROASTRIA 
The Lectures will ool delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
S0UTH KENSINGTON, at 3 o’clockin the memes. on TUESDAYS, 
February 27, yr 5 and 12, April 30, May 7 and 1 
dmission free without ticket. Syllabus will be sent on receipt 
of post card addressed to the Secretary at University Hall, Gordon 


Square, W.C. 
FRANCIS H. JONES, Secretary to the Trustees. 





SERIES of ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
on ‘GREAT ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS’ will be given 
PR ARTHUR M. HIND, at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
EATRE, on the foliowing TUESDAYS, at 5.30 p.m. 
February 27, EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS. 
March 5, ALBRECHT DURER. 
March 12, VAN DYCK. 
March 19, REMBRANDT. 
nate (for the Series, One Guinea; for Single Lectures, Six 
Shillings 5 - be obtained from Messrs. COLNAGHI & OBACH, 
168, New Bon Street, W., or from the Albert Hall Box Office. Pay- 
ment may also be made at the doors. 





DEER S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
ie Lessees— Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FIVE LECTURES by 
ANNIE BESANT 
hical Society). 


MBS. 
(President of the Th 
SUBJECT: 
THE PATH TO INITIATION 
AND THE PERFECTING OF MAN. 
On Sunday Mornings, 11.30 a... 
March 3. The Man of the World: his first steps. 
» 10. Seeking the Master. 
so a Finding the Master. 
» 2%. The Christ-Life. 
» 81. The Christ Triumphant, and the Work of the Hierarchy. 
Seats, Numbered and Reserved, 5., 38., 28. 
Admission, 1s. and 6d., and Free. 
All spuptentions for Tickets must be ied by d and 
addressed en’ 
gibaly to ine Wheoeophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond 


The Theosophical Society, 19. Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Mr. Alan Leo, Imperial nly ay) Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
The Queen's Hali, 








” 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 

Shey Pro OLD Lope and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 

ABBEY, —_ aM. to5 p.m. Admission, 1s. Oata- 
logue, 1s. , icket, 5s. 


Dimers GALLERIES. 

DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A Collection of over 200 
percent Examples of the Italian, French, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
2 British Schools. Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, W. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
C. SHEPPRAGONS eS in eee eens, Drawin, 
REGINALD BARRATT. AR.W.8, “India” Water Colours. 














Provident Institutions. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its t by i and obtain the right to 
partici in the following advan papaya 

FIRST. Freedom from want in of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old 





D. Medical Advice b; and 8 
YOURTH. A Coti in the Country (Abbots ley, Hertford- 
shire) for Mem 
~ , in addition to an ann’ 
(PTH. A contribution to when it is needed. 
For further information, HE 8 ‘ARY, Room 58, 





20D of or 
for life, ” ceovidedl that he or ‘she is engaged in the A. ree 
and such Members who thus cont: te secure priority 
of consideration | in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

. and | the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Vic Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven: ore. 

The “ Francis } ppl provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was m Apel subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on 1, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A k an active and leading = 
throughout the whole, pert riod of t the itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to its benefits. 

The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules sey ey eee to all Pensions, 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) Member of the Institu- 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








U MVEBSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
nf Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 


Applications and taptinsoniale, should be received not later than 
maton 16 by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


obi 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
February 7, 1912. 


[BE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE a are prepared to receive applica 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL of the CITY SCHOOL OF RT. 
The person appointed Fit be required to give the whole of his time 
to the service of the Committee, and must not veer any other 








duties without the previous consent of the Committee. 6001. 
per a 
Ap nted pope < pesgpetnns oom tained “tp ~ 
ether wit a form o' application, mar > on application 
= THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL oMDUOAT TON. Con Central 


Technical fed by fifty con ca of a a mee form ——_ 
m0) ied b 2 copies of (pot more o 

eect eo as te reach THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION not Seer than TU ESDAY, March 5, 


E. R. PACRMERE, Cler! to the Local Education Authority. 








tion for not less than ten years pace “application ; ; (2) not less February 3, 1 
— StipAve : -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of for at 
ear 
RELLE — relief is given in cases of distress, not only DUCATION COM MITTEE FOR THE 


7 Members of the Tustitution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be r 1 for t by Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each casi 

w. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Gidurational. 
S HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be Ler x. JULY 16 and silowtng 
days.—Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Direct: 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE, 


SHROPSHIRE 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE COST. 

College Fees. 397. per annum. 

Illustrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


Fg wnt ag deeper COLLEGE, Tam mworth. — 
for — or Colonies. College Fa ‘arm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
i Loew | and shooting tx taught. Ideal 











Science, ‘Smiths’ Work, Ca: 
open-air life for delicate Boys. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Princi cipal 
latent College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Camateiage. 


‘-ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY {Eet. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
fessors, Teachers. ‘Ch 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY TO THE COMMITTEE. 


The BRIGHTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
for the post of SECRETARY TO THE COMMITTFE. The sala 
attached to the pest is me. » Kising bya annual fernns we of 251. to 
per annum, and the perso d will ee 
duties at the earliest possible date. He will be 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and ihe wi | be respon- 
sible for the whole of the oqeniinative work of the Committee, 
lodeans “45 years of nd ference will eo fy FF 

than 45 years of age, pos prefe; 
Graduates, po to these ntio sAtnoriy experience of administrative 
di Loca’ ucation Au! 

by ‘lication ee = full information as to quelientions 
al *y xperience, with copies of n than three recent testi- 
a be sent to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, —. 

endorsed ‘ 4 — Secretary,” and must be delivered on or 
MONDAY, rch 11, 1912. 

Canvassing Members of {he Bénenien Soman =e Town 

her directly or ectly, oS ualification 

a r 7 HUGO TALBOT, Town Clerk. 











February 9, 1912. 
QTAVELEY NETHERTHORPE GRAMMAR 


HEAD MASTER WANT "BD fo ~ rie shove _ Sosendeny Scheel, 
at 3001. per annum, wit t fcants 
“4 Bod of a University re of the Ufited i haehaan "oe have 
Fy other equivalent qualification as may approved by the 
Board of Education. 
Acpuaneae to G. H. BARLOW, Sycamore House, Staveley, 


Chesterfield. 


ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTE 
KING'S NORTON BOYS’ eaoneinene SCHOOL. 
A FORM MASTER will be required at EASTER NEXT. Salary 
according . onal. Candidates holding good qualifications in Modern 











Foreign Governesses, Lady Com. 
noe, Secretaries, yom pee Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
ith full information, gratis 


on apyliontion (personal ¢ 4 Ty letter sts eatin requirements, Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 Ci 





erred. 
Form of Pipplication Je | saat be returned not later than 
MARCH 1) and scale of sala be obtained from the under- 
ed. INU. ARTHUR PAL ER, Secretary of Education. 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of eee and Continental Schools, 

and of P pnccessfal Army, Civil Service, and University Tu were, om 
fw cles on tre, wa of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH 
WELL & hool Agents (established 1835), 34, Bedford 


"Education De Department, Edmund Street. 
O F 


bruary 19, 1912. 
Gc # ART, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


Oo L 
WANTED, immediately, an Aseeerans MASTER who is an 
energetic teacher for General Art Subjects 
Teaching hours 22 per 


07 tunities for eeudy ‘provided. 
Coen ac salary, 7 0-100 di to lificati and 





* 





SPORE and all interested in the subject 
me read a book who cured himself after sufferin, 

STA MMERING: {ts TREATMENT, and REMINI 
ot NCES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY. Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Soe ner « of the cols invites applications for the post 


of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the Training of 

Men Teachers for Elemen‘ een dn —_—. rendered vacant 

aT, uate Caleb Rees, , to a post under the 
cation. 


of 
Further oat be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with te testimonials — need ‘ai be printed), 
must be sent on or before TUESDAY, M eset 18, 18. 
PERCY E. WATKINS, Registrar. 
February 13, 1912. 





ex 
J 
ae with recent testimonies © CONNABRER, Head Master 
C iI fg 





OF L E-E DB. 


The CORPORATION invite applications f 











DRATOR RO THE an? GALLERY. “Candidate 
eo at ee 4 ranean of Seen ions of Ware ot of 
rr t, qualified to advise os purchase , al 
Lecture upon “are Subjects, eas possess @ good business 
reat ds with copies of tec recent scettanenteke to be sent to the 

ndérsigned not later than MARCH 9, endorsed “Curator, Art 


Gallery 
Canvasai mem f the ion diseetly or is 
probitited. © ihe OBERT E. Se rn Chek. 
February 9, 1912 


PUBLISHER'S ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WANTED witha knowledge of Literature Ana Advertising 
eee 1854, 


of Books.— stating ag . 
Atheneum yg 13, Bream’s 5 Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COl COUNTY OF LONDON. 


DON COUNTY COUNOIL invites applications for the 

wilow or HEAD MAS ASTER of the COUNTY ae DARY SCHOOL, 
OLLOWAY, HILLDRO P ROAD, ISLINGTU 
aoe oat 201. in 
aE tE -y- 7 U, 4 Opiversity Degree and must have had 
must be on the Pomicial forms to be obtained, with 


E EDUCATION. OFFICER: a County 
Education Offices, Victoria ) + om , W.C., to whom 
must be returned by y MON NDAY, 


4 





Cype-Writers, Kr. Sales by Auction. 


UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, A choice Library, the Property of a Collector. 
AA. ESSAYS TYPE WRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, 9d. per M=se85 SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. b = oe Pd AUCTION, at their wate os and Fy 3, We 
ruar Olle’ 
= oth keiach booed hoice LIBR. > 
YPE-WRITING of every description carefully ose bel. fving up his ‘Town’ Residence including 
and promptly expoated, st home. stele eat Brief), 6d. per lectins of Fi First Ed tions of the Writings of Charles Dickens, 
— Miss N. ANCY 4 











th arch 4. 
icati ust be wed “HL.4” 
ery ssing, either directly or indirectly, will ve held to “3 a dis- 


ual te 
' ation, NCL GUMMIE, Clerk of the London County Council. 
wauection Othoes, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
February 2), 1912. 








Situations Wanted. 
DVERTISER desires REVIEWING WORK. 


Good reference given, and soll , Dagtioulars as to qualifications 
on applicat: 4 —A “Pronto,” Box 1353, Athenszeum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





1,000, Duplicating and Co W. H. Ainsworth, R. Lb. Blackmore, the Brontés 
Thomas Carlyle, le PF. Marion Crawford, 
McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira / _- h 2 Weatchi, Oliver Goldstlth Dg, Sam ue ; ohne, Cha Sliot, Henry F Fiiding 
in, Cap’ arrya ter . T. Smollett, it, Lauren 
YPE-WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. | Sterns Desi, Swit, Se." Wore ilustrated ‘by George Orulfsiank 
oa 3 A . ol wind cKera 
a pee 1,900 big on aaa 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, Sar, ee erew Golin) Kir ing Glumpus, 1837, wa the been tite 











Mss. Ss. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. Eiitions — Milton's Paradise iret 
m Co; . 3d. R er's rawing Book, 1791 03 — 
Higher es —M oples, 3 ING, on ferences to well-known Authors. Oxford The nth binet Maker's Director, i—Hewen nee 


leman 
- pe ay oy ape &c. of Eugene Aram—Spitzer Collection 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
pny AS et Revision Menon ad CAMBRIDGE Autograph L 1 H 
evision utograp etters anc istorical Documents. 
TY PE- boca ety AGENCY, , DUKE STREET, ADELPHI W.C 7 
Tel City ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 














RAWING INSTRUCTOR re Malet APPOINT- 
ENT. — First-Class Certificates reneet). oe = 
ANDREW STEELE, 88, St. Julians Farm Road, W. Norwood. 


R. W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, J: L. 8., 
Lecturer and fnctrwcsee on Nature re Bendy te the 
ie County Council, PEN FOR R KOuMENT ws un er 
ices of any other ‘Connell Cems, School, or Educational Insti 
Sa ae 
‘erm, 1912. Fu culars as to credentials an on applica- 
tion.—Address Verulam, Icknield Way, Letchworth, Herts. 


XFORD M.A., with a unique experience of 
Scientific and Mathematical Literature, desires RE-ENGAGE- 
uae with a PUBLISHING HOUSE where a thorough knowledge 
ee ical and Practical Science, Mathematics, and Press-work 

Fy require 











TO AUTHORS. 


Mathematical and Scientific MSS. Typed, Prepared for Printer, 
Proofs Revised and seen through Press; Indexes Compiled, &c. 
Box 1852, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’ 's Buildings, B.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


BRASMUS DARWIN (1731- -1808).— WANTED, 
UNPUBLISHED AUTOGRAPH LETTERS by, or referring 
to, the above. —F. DARWIN SWIFT, Denstone College, Stafford. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. 
hy =a M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone: 
93 Hornsey 








THE 


ENTRAL POSTGRADUATE JNSTITUTE, 
63 and 64, CHANCERY LANE, 
Telephone—1519 Holborn. 

Literary and Research Work of all kinds undertaken. Medical, 
Scientific, Technical, — = Translations from and into = 
principal Langu ting by Experts. Absolute accurac 

teed. M Pa aties for and — through the Press. We ao 
fhe’ —- work at most moderate char 
d particulars of nenmens to TH E SECRETARY. 

ir you have any special work requiring skill, care, privacy, and 

accuracy apply above. 


ANTED the ENTIRE CHARGE of TWO 

or THREE DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN after Easter. 

The highest references given and required. Special facilities for 
py early education with experienced care in upbring ing.— 











Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 14, and Follow 
at 1 o'clock prec ecisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORIC 
DOCUMENTS, inclu 


\d ding Le’ f 
Authors Age nts. Nelson, om Thacke ray iw Sh bf yng is Stee 


will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, aming Day 














ray 

" the Two last Letters known of Henry Fi ding of great biograph: 

UTHORS. —A_ well- known MAGAZINE ipteee—s¥ ing number of Letters ‘addressed to the Right Hon 

EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVISE 7, W. Croker, by Brougham, Canning, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lock- 

and ASSIST AUTHORS Success secured.-EDITOR, of hart, Palmerston, Peel. Scott, Wellington, and many other of his most 

Rudin’s, 199, Strand, W. celebrated contemiporaries-a Series of fine and interesting Letters 

Volum a ee © woe Mere Collections in Found 

e ng apoleon an: e French Revolution—a Lette 

[HE A AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ropered to f P. B. Shelley, and Series of letters from Mary Shelley and W. 

der and place MSS. for early publication, ite aahet Godwi in, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and Letters of Benjamin 

all kinds dealt with by experts who ~~ YT ed interest first. pny Me ag J. Fox, Nelson, Disraeli, Dickens, W — 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's W.c. ge 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for ve notice that they will hold the foll 
Publishing Arranged. Mss. vs with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- SALES} by Set OT at their Great Rooms, Kin, Stn t. St. 3 owing 
mouials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : _ ames 

On MONDAY, February 26, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Pr ty of tt late M 
BEANNAGE and the lave Oot SODLAE WILE TNEO Ne ME. @. B. 





Catalogues. 
: e On TUESDAY, February 27, OLD CHINESE 
PROBSTHAIN S ORIENTAL CATALOGUES. PORCELAIN an a SWISS STAINED GLass, the Property of 
On WEDNESDAY, February 28, important 
JEWELS, the Properiy of the late LADY HARLAND, and others. 


y FRIDAY, March 1, PORCELAIN, Objects 
of Art, an rative Furniture, the Eropenty ¢ _ Sir THOMAS 
ATALOGUE No. 56.— Drawings, Engravings, Josie WILKINGON docnaselj ont thes rita sik. 
and Ilustrated Booke—Purner's Liber Studiorum, England and | Qn SATURDAY, March 2, and MONDAY, 


Wales, &c.—Hogarth—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Etchi 
by Samuel Palmer and Bermuour Haden—Works by John Ruskin. Post March 4, the choice COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and 


free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Gn TURE. AY, M M. rey ory qT Foll 
n 1 llow 
OOKS. — ALL OUT- OF’ PRINT and RARE | Days, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for CARTOONS in Santee coal 
BOOKS on any subject SU PPLIED. he mort ox rt Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATAL make a special S TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


feature ¢ exchanging any saleable Books for - ty selected from my bl 
he iets. a Sy: list of moe Books I pertioiariy want post free. Established 1760. 
@ TUESDAY next, at half past 12 o'clock. 


—htas ‘on Ai ERS Gront Bookahoy Protos, Stole soe Woke 
4 Mr. J c. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
reet, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 


International Dict., 1907, 2 vols. 17. —Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 73. 
his 
CARY EDS BURMESE  FURNITO URE-—B Trays—Old P. = 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, Greek, Roman, and other Antiquities from Constantinople—-Fetishes 


including Dickens, Tpeckerey, Lever, Ainowerth 5 Books illus: and Weapons from the Congo—English and Oriental China—Two 
d- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


No. 23. MALAYA, AUSTRALIA, POLYNESIA. 40 pp. 
No. 24. CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. Part I. 50 pp. 


PROBSTHAIN & OCO., 41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

















trated by G. and R. Cruiks biz, Rowlandso: Leech, &c. Church painted Panels, Moses and Aaron and hig lows Comman 
largort ar and choicest Collection wy for Sale in the World. CATAL ments—Chinese Silk Dresses and Coats—Silk Flags, & 
issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of dae. ” Catalogues on 


WALTER T T. SPENCER, 7 “lew Oxford Street, London, W.C. application. 





"Box 1855, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s B 
Chancery sane C. 


RABE & COINS, ond | MEDALS of all periods and 
talogued. Also Collections or Sin, fle 
Specimens. PURCH ASED. at the BEST MARKET PRICES 
~—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








R. AND WIFE, residing Cottage, Hompetead 

Eom, offer BOARD. RESIDENCE to Litera an or 
similar. Plain but comfortable menage.—Write “8. K.,” care of 
Willing’s, 73, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND 
OTHERS.—TO BE LET, an extensive BLOCK OF BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, Bread Street Hill, Queen Victoria Street, containin; 
Ground Floors, Basement, Four light Upper Floors, quopmed 5 _— 
L.0.0. requirements, with Yard, — way Entrance, &c., in all 
500 ft. super.—For terms of yeni apply to Messrs. 
JONES, LANG & Co., 3k ing Street, Cheapside, E. 


Q PRY DONCOTE, BROADCLYST. 


TO BE LET, at once, oreeet EESIDERCE, unfurnished, 
standing in its own well-tim grounds, 
containin ate =. in wth lodge entra tion, =p to the form _ Soached by front and 
back entran: 4 reception 
a é efoabl ie bedrooms, 2 dressi 
® batt 6 attics, housekeeper's —_ an 

1, good stabling end ons i cottage ; distant miles 
thin ur miles of @ w. i" tion, 
from vil and medical man 











bour! bh. 

viewing and further particulars a: to Mr. W. GOMER, 

ene Lag ay . or to Mesers. avuLprrern & ANSTEY, 
thernhay, 








Printers. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 
rapaiS, MTECHatzsO Ean! wit faut eaten, es 
application. A complete plant of Rotary and other 


I 
Washinery available If "neceemry could introduce part capital ~ 





FROM MR. JOHN OUSELEY’S LIST. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. Prof. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author writes well, and gives freely the comments of a shrewd, observant and cultured man of the world, on 
all that he sees and meets with.’—Times. “A k of unmistakable interest and charm.”—Manchester Courier. 
«‘ Humour and practical philosophy are among the attractive qualities of this delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald, 

TH AND EMPIRE. FRAnNcIS FREMANTLE, F.R.C.S. F.R.C.P., &c. 78. 6d. net. Profusely illustrated. 

“We have opened this book in many places, and have found something’ of real interest each time, and commend 
this book to all who care for Health and Empire.”—JLiterary World. ‘‘This excellent doctrine is preached with great 
fervour, with much special knowledge, and great eeuney skill."—Morning Post. ‘This truly fascinating, as well as 
most valuable work.”—United Service Magazine. “* rep Science, Travel, and Patriotism of the most Imperial brand, 
are all illustrated in Dr. Fremantile’s engrossing record of his medical journeys.” —Review of Reviews. 

SCRAMBLES IN STORM AND SUNSHINE. E. ELLIOT STOCK. 6s. net. 

* As thrilling a tale as the reader could wish for.”—Daily Mail. ‘ A delightful work.”—Daily Graphic. “ Parts of 
the book are far more enthralling than any story of adventure we have read.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘* The extraordinary 
fascination of climbing. ...most vividly brought home to one.”— Nation. 

FIN Gun forts, TO ANIMAL LIFS#. R. Brooks PopuaM, F.R.C.P.E. F.L.S., Author of ‘Reminiscences of 
y Lands,’ ‘ Zigzag Ramblings,’ * Hither and Thither,’ &c. 5s. net. Artistically’ got up with some 50 beautiful 





Tilucteations. 


THE mony 4 OF THE LORDS MARCHERS. E. ELLiot Stock, Author of ‘Scrambles in Storm and Sun- 
= ~~" oe 5s. net. The record of a holiday spent among the Peaks and Rivers of the West Country. Numerous 
ustrations. 


me AND WOMAN. W. Evans, B.A. 2s. net. A plea for Woman Suffrage from the ie 
view. (March. 
LATEST FICTION.—AIll with Pictorial Wrappers in Colours. 
THE UNCREATED MAN. AustTIN FRYERS Author of ‘A Pauper Millionaire,’ ‘ Purple and Memeqpun, Gs. 
(March. 


THE TEMPLE OF DEMOS. H.M Bower. 6s. 
THE MINISTER’S MARRIAGE. Mrs. ALICK FRASER. 6s. 
IN TIME’S STOREROOMS. ETHEL Bacrovur, Author of ‘A Winning Loser.’ 6s. 


THE WOMAN DECIDES. “Noman.” 6s. (Mt 
After a silence of some years, ‘“‘ Nomad” re-enters the arena of fiction with a striking Novel. In the old dage his 
Author was a leading writer when many of the popular novelists of the present day were unknown. 


THE GLOWING FIRE. CHARLES D. MUSGROVE. 63. 


As fascinating a romance of Burmah as has yet been written. [Feb. 29. 
JOHN DAUNT. ASHLEY L. BARNES LAWRENCE. 68. [April. 
A NORLANDER AMID SCOTCH THISTLES. 6s. 2 [April. 





6, FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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Solorts, 


Books and Manuscripts including a Srom the 
Library of the late EVELYN WOODD, .; @ Library 
removed from an old Country Mansion, pF. Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, = Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, February 29, and Following Day, at 
past 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, inclu the 
By valuable LIBRARIES, comprising Miscellaneous Books in all 
Branches of Literature—First Editions Char! 
Dickens, including a Set of the Christmas Books, with t! 
Issue of The Battle—Oliver Lo a od iy Fire Side 

ion 





Jones, First Edition, 6 vols.—Collection of Scott, in 3 volume 
F tions—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First 
Edition, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766—The with wiand: 
Colou Etchings, 1817—Dr. Syntax in London, in the original 8 
t iy —Rowlandson’s ce of Life, 1817—Syntax’s by 
1812, First Editions—Constable’s lish scape, 
with Autograph tion — Boydell’s Shak: 
ery—Vidal: Les Instruments, 3 vols., 1876, and other Boo! 
pu, Vltin = Gerarde's Herbal, | 1597 — Vo: ,. Travels, County 
icana—Collection of Autograph Letters, including 


meri 

pat ar Elizabeth and Robert Browning, Carlyle, a 
Dickens, Hazlitt, Charles Tam, Meredith, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Wagner, &c.—and many other interesting {tems. 


Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Sanese, W.c., 
DAY, March 1, at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc res 
ARLY ENGLISH and RENC 
nt, Line, and sStipple—Caricatures 
—Topography—Naval, Military, and Historical Scenea—Scriptural 
and ‘Sate Subjects—Hunting and Coaching Scenes—Water-Colour 
Drawings, 





Valuable Miscell Books— Engravings—Arundel 
Society’s Chromo-Lithographs, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
their Rooms, 115, Chance: 

\ 1 o'clock, VAL 
loured Vv — 













Voyages, 10 
16 


a 
&e. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 






of 
Society's 





AT MESSRS. Xue? FRANK & puget 8 ROOMS, 
, HANOVER SQUARE, 
By direction of ba Right Hon. LORD maaan CECIL, 
removed from Didlington Hall, Norfolk. 
Ancient Urbino, Deruta, and Gubbio Majolica and 
Limoges Enamels, 

Comprising a Pair of Seventeenth Century Candlesticks—a Tazza 
Cover, by Leonard Limousin, 1542, enamelled with subjects repre. 
senting Diana and Actswon—a Sixteenth Century oblong Plaque 
en grisaille—an oval ditto, by Jean Courtois, The Flight of Medea 
and Jason from Acetes—another, signed I.D.C., of the Cruci- 
fixion, in colour and gold—a Rhodian Dish—an Urbino standing 
Salt Cellar—Christening Dishes—Plates—Stands—Pilgrim Bottle, 
4&c. Also (other Properties) including some fine Specimens of Uld 
English, French, and Oriental Porcelain in Figures, Groups, 
— Services, Italian, and French Bronzes—Carved Ivories, 

.. Which MESSRS. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on FRIDAY, March 1, at 1 o'clock precisely. On 


view two bag A Detor from 10 to 5 o'clock. Catalogues free of the 
Square, 








By order of R. C. LOWTHER GORDON, Esq. 
Berkeley Lodge, close to Gi v4 Hill station on the electrified 


service (LL.B. & S.C. Ry.). 
a4 PRESLEY CARTER will SELL by 
CTION, at BERKELEY Lopes, *. Giese HILL, on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, Mare xt, commencing 
at 1 o'clock, the superior qraity ¢ Old 3"~ ne Furniture, Cabinets, 
Sheffield Pilate, Service of Pla’ Articles, Old Ch Sporting 
Prints, Boudoir Grand Piano "7 yes valuable Blaok tter and 
other Books, Meyer's and Berwick’s British Birds, &. 
—. may be had of the Auctioneer, A. PRESLEY CARTER, 
4, Church Road, Upper Norwood. 





By Order of the Executors of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH 
MOFFAT. 


92, PRINCE’S ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


On MONDAY and TUESDAY, March 11 and 12, 
commencing at 11 o'clock. 


HOMAS WHITEHEAD & SONS are in- 

ructed to SELL by AUCTION the excellent HOUSEHULD 

FURNITURE, ‘neluding the valuable ing-room Appointments, 
ie to order trom fine old oak from an ancient church. 

Lt 9 . ¥ from 10 to 4 o'clock, and on the 

be had two weeks prior = the sale 

e Residence, ra my OMAS WHITEHEAD sONS’ 

Tnclive Salerooms and Office, = Hanover Street. 





Estate of the late WALTER ALCOCK, Esq., deceased. 
SHUTE HOUSE, pULenpoeores ae, 
WESTON- SUPER-MARE. 
ALONDE BROS. & PARHAM, F.A.1., have 
been favoured with instructions from the Bxecutors to > one 
AUGHOR on on the PREMIS on WEDNESDAY, March 
the CO ENTS OF THE "RESIDENCE, 
incloding worae fine C. Oak—about — pon Gagene and M 
Goous—Louis XIV. ‘ Bracket pom ee ta oy Chamberlain 
Woroester, and and other tal China—Pictures—Curios—Carriages 


rem aeye (3d. each) may 








(For Magazines, &c., see p, 239.) 





Sampson Low, Marston & Co’s. List. 





A Work of Great Interest to Scotsmen. 


THE SCOTSMAN IN CANADA. By Dr. 
WILFRID CAMPBELL, LL.D. F.R.C.S., and Dr. 
BRYCE, D.D. \. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. 
medium ‘Bvo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. Detailed Prospectus 
post free. 

Scotemen have always played a very prominent part in the 

- building of our Western pire, and from the historical point of 

view as weil us from that of general interest it is indeed time that 
some authoritative record of their work and influence should be 

a the public. Such a record will be found in these two 

volumes. 


2nd Edition in the Press._A New Work by the 
greatest living Authority on Naval Warfare 
A. T, 


NAVAL STRATEGY. By Capt. 
MAHAN, D.C.L. LL.D. With Maps. 8vo, cloth gilt 
top. 16s. net. Uniform with the Author's work on 
‘The Influence of Sea Power,’ &c. Full descriptive List 
of Capt. Mahan’s celebrated Naval Works free on 
application. 


An important Work on the West Indies, 


bate gy OF THE BRITISH 
WEST DIES v. ANNEXATION TO THE 
UNITED STA TES OF AMERICA, By LOUIS 
S. MEIKLE, M.D. D.D.S. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s. net. Detailed Prospectus post free. 

The scope of this important -—_ interestingly written work may be 

thered from the headings of the three Parts into which it is 

ivided. (1) Confederation 7 the British any Indies. (2) Annexa- 

tion to the United States, and Reasons why it should not be enter- 
tained. (3) heer open ag with Self- omaele. 

Its main objects are to the aspirations of the people of the 
British ~— Indies to political freedom ; to discourage the growing 
to the United’ States or Canada; and to 
reform bys F- antiquated system of government. 














Everyone who has seen ‘A Royal Divorce’ 
should read 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Baron 
DE MENEVAL. Translated from the French by 
D. D. FRASER. Illustrated in Collotype. Demy 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. net. { Nearly y read y. 


aad A Born Story Teller. 


UNDER WESTERN SKIES. Life Pictures 
from Memory. By FRANCIS SINCLAIR, Author of 
‘From the Four Winds,’ ‘ Where the Sun Sets,’ * Under 
North Star and Southern Cross.’ Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LtD., 
Overy House, 100, Southwark Street, S.E., and 
Tudor House, 32, Warwick Lane, E.C. 











MR.EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THE YUKON. 


By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE. With 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ One of the most realistic descriptions 
of that region that has Fone a The of 
camp life, prospecting, the practical work of mining, =| 
Indians, game, and scenery, make excellent reading; an 
the hard conditions of life in the open, as well as = 
strange cusmopolitanism of Dawson City, , furnish forth many 
thrilling, some grisly, and not a few humorous anecdotes.” 











THE GIRLHOOD OF 
CLARA SCHUMANN. 


Clara Wieck and Her Time. 


By FLORENCE MAY, Author of ‘ The Life of Johannes 
Brahms.’ With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is one of the purposes of this book to show that Clara 


Wieck’s artistic activity was epoch-making in the annals of 
executive art. 


CURRENT POLITICAL > 


PROBLEMS 


WITH PROS AND CONS. 
By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.LE., Author of ‘The Real 
= &c. 58. net. 


MONETARY ECONOMICS. 


By W. W. CARLILE, Author of ‘ Economic Method 
and Economic Fallacies,’ &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman, — ‘‘ Freshly and acutely reasoned as it is 
throughout, the treatise cannot but prove stimulating 
reading to readers who can feel that the accepted doctrines 
of ae economy are in need of a good brush-up.” 


OXFORD MOUNTAINEERING 
ESSAYS. 


Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with cronies | by 
[ 








various writers. 58. net. 





A STRONG STORY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD. 


THE DRUNKARD 


By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘When It Was Dark.’ 


“No other English novelist could have written like 
this. No French realist could have evolved more of 
awfulness and of loveliness.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW READY. 
MICHAEL KAYE’S New Romantic Tale 6s. 


THE HONOUR OF BAYARD 


By the Author of ‘For Braganza,’ 4 &e. 





WILLIAM CAINE’S § Humorous Story 6s. 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW 
BETTER 


By the Author of ‘The Devil in Solution, &. 
ENA FITZGERALD’S New Story 6s. 


AND THE STARS FOUGHT 
By the Author of ‘ Patcola,’ &. 
GUY RAWLENCE’S New Novel —_—__so6s. | - 
A COMEDY OF HONOUR 
By the Author of ‘The Romantic Road.’ &c. 
HARRIS BURLAND’S New Novel 6s. 


LORD OF IRONGRAY 


By the Author of ‘The Financier,’ &c. 


A ‘New Work by the Author of 
‘Seen and Unseen’ 
THE COPING STONE 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


Send card Fe. or list of GREENING’8 POPULAR 
CLASSICAL MUSIC (Dept A.) 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C’ 

















FROM RELIGION TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Thucydides Mythis- 
toricus.’ 108. 6d. net. (March. 


CATHOLICISM ‘AND 


THE MODERN MIND. 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and 
Progress. With a Prefatory Letter 


to Pope Pius X. 


By MALCOLM QUIN, Author of ‘Notes on a Pro- 
gressive Catholicism,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


A Guide to Social Aspirants. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of ‘Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartless Homes,’ “The Bolster Book,’ &. us- 
trated by LEWIS BAUMER. 6s. 


FATHER WILLIAM. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of ‘A Soe 
ae &. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET. 


And Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D. D.P.H., Author of 
‘The Laws of Life and Health,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


By the Rev. ERIC REDE BUCKLEY, Vicar of 
Burley-in-Wharfedale. 5s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. H. C. 0. LANCHESTER. 2. 6d. net. 


























EDWARD ARNOLD, 


London: 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W 
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JUST ISSUED 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES .."2::. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


YOSHIO MARKINO, THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON 


AUTHOR OF ‘A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON,’ ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY,’ 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 6 COLOUR PLATES. NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 








A_ NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME OF TRAVEL 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES __ pemysvo, 12s. 64. net. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


A Canoe Journey of 2,000 miles in search of the CARIBOU, being the Account of a Voyage to the region NORTH OF 
AYLMER LAKE. 











A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF TRAVEL 
JN THE CARPATHIANS 





10s. 6d. net. 
By LION PHILLIMORE 


Mrs. Phillimore has written an entirely unconventional book of travel. The chief feature of the narrative is the vivid 
description. The author brings before the reader life-like portraits of the peasant folk, while the character of the 
country is graphically portrayed. 








THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB’S FRIEND 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN RICKMAN 
Demy gr, 108, @d. net sy ORLO WILLIAMS 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—“ A book that should prove a valuable addition to our knowledge of Charles Lamb 
and his circle, a from the individual interest attaching to its subject. As a friend of Lamb the name if not the 
character of Ric n is known to many who are not aware that he was the originator of the Census in England.” 





NEW POETRY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE RETURN FROM 
THE MASQUE 


And Other Poems 
By WILLIAM A. C. LLOYD 


3s. 6d. net 
TIMES.—“ There is dignity and strength in these 
poems.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Lloyd’s poems are readable and 


present, he has a fine tical elevation of feeling and many 
attractive touches of ree fantasy.” 








TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


THE LISTENERS 


And Other Poems 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


2s. 6d. net 


The author of the above book was awarded the first 
prize by the British Academy for pure literature, and with 
this literary achievement, we do not hesitate to recommend 
this book. A book which should be read by everyone in- 

ted in literature. 





NOW READY. THE 2ND VOLUME OF THAT DELIGHTFUL ANTHOLOGY of OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE in PROSE and VERSE, entitled 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: II. Manners & Customs. 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A.., «xa H. SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 6s. net per volume. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: I. History and Topography. 


TIMES.—“ ‘In Praise of Oxford’ is a delightful book to pick up. It is full of passages which illustrate in a 
striking and picturesque way this or that phase of Oxford History.” 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1911 FROM 
WITHIN 3s, 6d. net. 
By the RT. HON. SIR JOHN G. FINDLAY, K.C.M.G. 


(late Attorney-General of New Zealand). 


‘*Whata striking event the conference was in British Imperial history will be clear to all who read the book, 
and the personal sketches of the prominent public men who assembled at the conference table are graphic and 
effective,” says the DAILY CHRONICLE. 














ENGLISH THOUGHTS for ENGLISH THINKERS 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. By ST. GEORGE STOCK 


Pembroke College, Oxford. Oxford Lecturer of Greek in Birmingham University. 


An attempt to develop the resources of English meyer) Prof. Stock supports the speculations of Locke and 
Berkeley as a means of escape from the destructive criticism of Hume. 











MILESTONES 


Songs from an Old House 
By MARCIA KNIGHT 


3s. 6d. net 


A volume of poems by the notable contributor to the 
Daily Press. 

The poems will be classified under three headings, THE 
HIGH ROAD, THE BYWAYS, THE DAISY FIELDS. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“** Milestones’ is finding many 
friends among lovers of simple unforced poetic sentiment. 
She has the true lyrical gift of melody and a tender woman- 
liness that cannot but appeal to those who value such 
qualities.” 





JUST PUBLISHED 


VERSES 
By W. J. E. HASLAM 


3s. 6d. net 





NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


A LOST INTEREST 
PAUL’S PARAGON 


Author of ‘The Square Peg,’ &c. 


Author of ‘People of Popham,’ and ‘The Professional Aunt.’ 





Author of ‘The Green Window,’ &c. 


THE GOOD GIRL 





EVERYBODY'S BOY 


sy Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS 
By W. E. NORRIS 


By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN 
sy’ LINDSAY BASHFORD 














ATHEN 4 UM.—“ The book is essentially original. The boy is admirable, and the other characters, even in the most diverting passages, never cease to be themselves.” 


GUCCESS 


sy UNA L. SILBERRAD 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Miss Silberrad in ~~ new novel has succeeded. It is the admirable humanity of Miss Silberrad’s novel that gives it its depth and beauty— 
that t 


a humanity that bestows on even the least of her ch t hing we call reality.” 








HERITAGE 


By VALENTINA HAWTREY 





WORLD.—“ Alike in originality of thought and distinction of style, ‘ HERITAGE’ is A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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Crown 8vo, “THE CURE Six Shillings. 


FOR A FIT OF THE BLUES.”—T. P.’s WezELY. 


THE CURE: A Psychologic Farce. 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of ‘ The Bending of a Twig,’ ‘ Beauty for Ashes,’ &c. 


SOME EARLY PRESS OPINIONS: 
‘* A delightful story with no stint of fun...... @ pudding full of plums.”— Pali Mall Gazette. 





“A delicious little comedy.” —Observer. ** A delight from the first page to the last.”—7. P.’s Weekly. 
‘* A joyous fantasy.” —Spectator. *‘ Brilliant.”—Hvening Standard. 
THE TRIPLE CROWN. 
By ROSE SCHUSTER. SECOND EDITION ALREADY IN THE PRESS. 
Everyone shonld read this striking historical romance by one of the youngest authors who have ever had @ novel accepted by a publisher. 
‘* Truly impressive...... literary drama in a great and tragic mood.”—Dundee Advertiser. ‘* A remarkable achievement.” —Globe. 





A BRIEF FOR LADY CAROL. 
F OR THE DEFENCE : SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


“6 The story is full of interest and charm, including a fine variety of character and setting, and though sent out anonymously, is obviously the work of 
*prentice hand.”—Scoteman. “ A delightful novel.” —Madame. 


** Among the novels that have come my way, I give first place to ‘ For the Defence.’ ”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE KING’S LUCK. 


By W. M. O’KANE, Author of ‘ With Poison and Sword.’ 
‘* Among the many stirring tales of love and war associated with the period of Charles I., this story will take high rank...... A fine tale.”— Scotsman. 








THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THIRTEEN. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of ‘ The City of Beautiful Nonsense.’ 
‘‘ Prettily sentimental, prettily pathetic, prettily humorous.”—Daily Haxpress, 








SPORT IN 
VANCOUVER AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By Sir JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G. D.S.O. F.R.G.S. 
With 2 Maps and 35 Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ This is one of those unadorned, straightforward, modest narratives which always make good reading.” — Times. 


FRANZ LISZT. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘The result is to present Liszt’s many-sided character and ability from all points of view in a clear and interesting light.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








THE ANNALS OF THE STRAND: 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The History of London Squares,’ &. 
Illustrated with many Pictures from Old Prints. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* A very pleasant historical and topographical chronicle of the ‘Highway of the Universe’ and its principal tributaries, attractively written and 
conscientiously accurate.” —Onlooker. 








THE NIGHT OF FIRES, ano otHer Breton stupies. 


By ANATOLE LE BRAZ, Author of ‘The Land of Pardons,’ &c. 


Translated by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. Illustrated with Photographs by the Translator. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘© Wonderful impressions of Brittany......M. le Braz by birth, sympathy, and genius seems to have got right into the heart of the primeval Celt, who 
still lives in remote Brittany...... This volume is both literature and folk-lore, and entirely charming in either respect.”—Morning Leader. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Ruins of 
Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, 
Panoramas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* A work which no 
reader with a love for travel can fail to find 
fascinating ; a work, indeed, that deserves to 
take a place among the classics in this branch 
of literature.” 

Scotsman. --‘‘One of the most attractive 
books of travel that have appeared in any 
language for many years past, this volume 
owes its attraction to the sheer merit of the 
achievements it records....... The book is ex- 
cellently printed, and the illustrations are 
admirable. The coloured plates and photo- 
ary reproductions are exceptionally 
clear. 





The True Temper . of 


Empire. With Corollary Essays. By 
Sir CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘The Broad Stone of Empire.’ 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Scotsman.—‘* A book that should be read 
with profit by all readers interested to have 
clear views of the nature and trend of 
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Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 
By Michael Barrington. (Martin Secker.) 


THERE are probably more biographies of 
Dundee than of Montrose, though Mont- 
rose occupies, by his action and passion, 
a far larger space in history than the 
younger “ glory of the Grahams,”’ and was 
aman of greater genius and more sym- 
pathetic character. Mark Napier’s work 
on Montrose is also much superior to his 
‘Life of Dundee,’ in which he lets his 
hatred of the Presbyterians and their 
historians carry him away. Probably 
Dundee has found so many biographers 
because he is one of the best-abused men 
in history ; assailed not only by Wodrow 
and all the other chroniclers of “ the 
sufferings,’ but also by Macaulay and 
almost all modern popular historians. 
Mr. Hume Brown, indeed, treats Dundee 
with impartial calm; the late “Ian 
Maclaren” made him the hero of a novel; 
but recently a temerarious scribe brought 
Dundee into the scandal of the drowning 
of Margaret Wilson, and offered as his 
portrait a miniature of an ugly bullet- 
headed soldier of the period. We may 
guess that Dundee has so many biographers 
because he has so many assailants ; while 
his foes perhaps find it wiser not to study 
him from the point of view of the bio- 
grapher. 


Mr. Barrington, in his massive ‘Grahame 
of Claverhouse ’—beautifully printed, and 
equipped with excellent reproductions of 
portraits, a good Index, and an opulent 
bibliography—admits that he has failed 





to find “ important new material.” Why 
then, as he has not much to say about 
the condition of Scotland under the | 
Restoration, has he undertaken a fresh 
biography ? Apparently because none | 
of his predecessors “ has presented a | 
complete and living portrait of their | 
subject,”’ and “ military justice ”’ has not | 
been done to Dundee. Mr. Barrington 
therefore dwells on the masterly qualities 
of Dundee as he moved about in Scot- | 
land, with a small troop of horse and | 
scanty supplies, raiding where he could, | 
inspiriting the clans, evading and eluding 
Mackay, and finally routing him at 
Killiecrankie. The tale is like a page 
from the campaigns of Montrose, or like 
the admirable Southern movement of | 
Lord George Gordon shortly before Cul- 
loden. Certainly Dundee had all the 
qualities of a leader—personal daring, 
alertness, power of enforcing discipline 
even among the jealous chiefs and clans, 
and care for the well-being of his soldiers. 
But, like Montrose and Prince Charles, 
Dundee had not to meet leaders of great 
merit, or armies consisting, like his own, 
of born fighting men, nimble and hardy, 
and aceustomed to their native mountains. 


Mackay, though a professional of much 
experience and a gallant man, let himself 
into a position, at Runrarie, rather worse 
than that of Cope at Preston Pans; 
like Cope, he had no guns worth reckoning, 
and with muskets clogged with bayonets 
stuck into the barrels, the best troops 
could scarcely have stopped the fury of a 
Highland charge. Dundee did “ all that 
man can do”: with his means, did more 
than any man but himself could have 
done. Had he survived to take part in 
Marlborough’s campaigns, he would no 
doubt have greatly distinguished himself ; 
but perhaps no fair historian has ever 
denied the merit of the defeated at 
Drumclog, where he seems to have 
rashly attempted too hard a task with an 
insufficient force. He sent to Glasgow 
for supports, which proves that he 
thought his troop of dragoons and handful 
of horse inadequate in the circumstances, 
a fact not mentioned by Mr. Barrington. 
Probably he was surprised when the 
Covenanters took the offensive, and, being 
badly beaten, he confessed the fact with 
perfect candour. Except for the pursuit 
after Bothwell Bridge, Dundee saw in 
Scotland nothing more that could be called 
war. 

Dundee took no public part in affairs 
till the end of 1678 and the beginning of 
1679, when the country, through mis- 
government of all kinds, and want of a 
regular military force, was in a very 
dangerous condition. He then held the 





posts of a captain of horse and of sheriff- 
depute of a wide disturbed district. His 
desire was “to spare the multitude and 
punish the ringleaders.’ But as he 
“rifled the houses and imprisoned the | 
servants of those who remained stubborn, | 
so that when their wives and children | 
were reduced to starvation they were | 
thankful. ...to renounce their principles,” 

we cannot marvel that the name of | 


| 
| 


Claverhouse is still detested, though “ he | 


found none ambitious of the honour of 
martyrdom.” His letters make it clear 
that he was not a man who took pleasure 
in cruelty and bloodshed ; he reduced 
Galloway ‘“ without blood.” But, after 
Renwick’s declaration of war, he shot 
such persons as came within the law, 
including the famous John Brown. What 
has most injured Dundee’s character is 
his remark to Brown’s new-made widow. 
Mr. Barrington says that Macaulay’s 
‘dramatic version” (certainly an ignorant 
version) is ‘‘ founded on eighteenth-century 
tradition.” It is a mixture of Wodrow, 
who is erroneous, and of what Mrs. Brown 
told Patrick Walker. What objection 


| can be urged to her evidence, except that 


Claverhouse was not the man to speak 
of “taking God into his own hand?” 
In those days, and much later, women 
insisted on attending the executions of 
their husbands and lovers; Mrs. Brown 
was not singular in this respect. The 
unhappy fact is that Claverhouse, as a 
soldier, had only the choice of obeying his 
orders or sending in his papers and aban- 
doning his career. His ambition, and 
even his principles of loyalty, forbade 
him to take the second course. Thus, 
though wholly apart in character from 
the rulers of Scotland in 1679-88 — 
though a better statesman than they, 
and in comparison with them almost a 
saint—he shares in their condemnation, 
and is remembered for evil. His place— 
historically—is assigned to him by Scott 
in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ in which Scott for 
once wrote with the care due to his genius. 
That immortal description of the shade of 
Claverhouse, beautiful as when he lived, 
sitting among the revelries of the perse- 
cutor, but remote and scornful, gives the 
last word on Dundee. 

It is not easy to appraise Mr. Barring- 
ton’s book. His object is to “ present 
a complete and living portrait of his 
hero.” R. L. Stevenson might here 
have succeeded in a brief monograph, 
but Mr. Barrington’s work is too long 
by far for such a portrait. He says, 
with truth, that in Dundee’s corre- 
spondence “ we observe a knowledge of 
men’s foibles, an insight into character, a 
penetrative and ironic humour, which are 
in striking contrast to Montrose’s noble 
blindness.’ But Montrose was not blind 
to the character of the Hamiltons. Mont- 
rose was never “on the make,” and 
Dundee was, though the fact was con- 
trolled by his haughty pride. 

We are not examining Mr. Barrington’s 
work in search of knots in the reed of 
accuracy ; but Montrose did not fight 
at Tippermuir with ‘‘ 300 Highlanders ” 
against over 7,000 Covenanters (p. 256). 
Mr. Hay Fleming’s criticism of the story 
that at Bothwell Bridge was displayed 
a banner with “‘ No Quarter to the active 
enemies of the Covenant” (see a picture 
of it in Napier, vol. i. p. 288) ought to 
have been cited, though the point is of 
little importance (p. 64). As for the 
appearance of the death-wraith of Dundee 
to Balcarres, so far as we are aware, the 
earliest authority who mentions it is 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


VERILY signs of the times are rapidly 
multiplying when The Atheneum has to 
deal in one week with six productions 
of which unrest is the inherent cha- 
racteristic. The five we have here grouped 
deal with more than a half of our 
population, and the sixth, which we allude 
to elsewhere, touches again more than 
half of the nation, though in this last 
case it is a sexual rather than an 
industrial division. 

As for Mr. Henderson’s book, it has 
rarely been our good fortune to read 
anythi which so thoroughly sweeps 
away the capitalistic prejudice which has 
gathered round labour discontent — pre- 
judice which, in the present reviewer’s 
opinion, has fostered evil feelings, and the 
clearing of which is more calculated to 
secure their abolition than any so-called 
strike settlements. 


As our author says, the moral inspira- 
tion of the revolt lies in the facts that 


“* the real purpose of industry cannot be the 
making of individual men rich regardless 
of social consequences, but the development 
of the resources of the country for the pro- 
motion of the happy and rational life of its 


people,”’ 


and that the separation of capital and 
labour, which has proved so disastrous, 
could have been avoided by co-operation. 
Some consolation may be derived un- 
doubtedly from the fact that a higher good 
—a greater conception of God—must ever 
emerge from a knowledge of evil, which is 
perhaps the mightiest truth enshrouded in 
the story of our first parents. 

The points where, in our opinion, 
vision is most clarified by the work 
concern, first, the wholesale exploitation 
of the “higher middle classes”? by the 
unloading on them of stocks and shares— 
the dividends from which enable them 
to maintain a position which would be 
impossible if they had to rely, as the 
“lower” classes do, on the meagre 
recompense for their individual labours. 
Secondly, Mr. Henderson exposes the 
bolstering up of the manual labour 
market — economically rotten — by relief 
works and those forms of doles which 
have made the very enunciation of the 
once beautiful word “ charity ” nauseating 
to those who have delved below the surface 
of our boasted civilization. 





The Labour Unrest: What It Is and What 
It Portends. By Fred Henderson. (Jar- 
rold & Sons.) 


The English Agricultural Labourer. By the 
Rev. A. H. Baverstock. With an Intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. (A. C. 


Fifield.) 

Change in the Village. By George Bourne, 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade 
anto the Earnings and Hours of Labour of 
Workpeople of the United Kingdom.—VII. 


Railway Service in 1907. (Stationery 
Office.) 
A Living Wage: a National Necessity. By 


C. C. Cotterill. (A. C. Fifield.) 





It is curious that our author, who 
can quote such a master of English as 
Ruskin to good purpose, should himself 
militate against his own effectiveness by 
a bad style. His book will be difficult 
except to an audience already sympathetic. 
A competent printer’s reader might have 
helped him by a proper attention to 
punctuation. 

‘The English Agricultural Labourer,’ 
quite apart from what may be usefully 
culled from its fifty odd pages, will 
serve to introduce the serious student to 
the classics of the subject. Mr. Chesterton, 
in his Introduction, in which he endeavours 
to overthrow any insular complacency 
that may remain to us, deserves our 
gratitude for discarding for the nonce the 
buffoonery which has recently spoilt 
many of his public utterances on social 
questions. 

Mr. Baverstock concerns himself for the 
greater part with tracing the evils from 
which the agricultural labourer suffers 
to their origin: the break-up of the 
monastic system under Henry VIII., 
the debasing of the coinage under Ed- 
ward VI., and the enclosure of common 
lands at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. But, where he deals with the 
present position, his indictment is on all 
fours with that of our previous author; 
witness the only quotation we can permit 
ourselves :— 


** Equally certainly the labourer has little 
to be thankful for. It may be said that 
he gets now for nothing what he used to 
have to pay for. But we must insist that 
those who do the world’s work have a right 
to sufficient payment not to need to be given 
this or that necessary ‘free.’ To pride 
ourselves on what we give when we with- 
hold what is due is to aggravate the offence 
which exists.” 


Mr. George Bourne may question the 
appropriateness of including his book 
under such a heading as that we 
have adopted, but in spite of his more 
optimistic outlook, exemplified in his 
eulogy of the forces of “ the new civiliza- 
tion,” we find the key-note of his sym- 
pathetic discourse in his words regarding 
those same forces :— 


** There is @ vague menace in them. They 
betoken to all the labouring people that their 
old home is no longer quite at their own 
disposal, but is at the mercy of a new class 
who would willingly see their departure.” 


In seeking after palliation for the 
present condition of things he even finds 
a good word for our yellow press, and, 
though we should like to join him in 
his high opinion of the activities of the 
village church, we confess that to us 
they often smack more of the drilling 
into submissive attitude of the ‘“ under 
dogs” than an inculcating of Christian 
ethics among their “‘ betters.” 

The greatest fault to be found with the 
Railway Report is that it was not issued 
last summer. If any member of the 
public could, for the expenditure of 2s. 3d., 
have ascertained the actual wages and 
hours of the men who were then preparing 
for the strike that caused so much incon- 





venience and ill-feeling, the attitude of 
the railway companies must inevitably 
have been altered. In all such disputes 
the weight of public opinion is an im- 
portant factor; and for any candid 
reader the facts of underpayment and 
overwork are written clearly in the 
tables and the paragraphs of this Report. 
Indeed, the simple statements are more 
eloquent than any declamation :— 


“For the United Kingdom as a whole the 
weekly rates of wages of over one-fourth 
of the adult workmen fell below 20s., and 
those of nearly two-thirds below 25s., while 
rather less than a fifth were rated at 30s. or 
more.” 


It should be added that in some cases a 
bonus is given, and that this bonus 
(highest where wages are highest) averages 
as much as 7d. weekly in the large towns 
of the North and West Midlands, and 5d. 
in London and the large towns of Lanca- 
shire or Cheshire, while in other districts 
“it did not as a rule exceed 1d.”’ 


Coming to tables of separate grades, 
we find engine-drivers receiving the 
highest rates of pay, at 40s. weekly, with 
an average bonus of 3d. When, however, 
we look at the actual wages earned, we 
find the average to be 2/. 5s. 11d., or 5s. 8d. 
a week beyond the nominal rate. This, 
on the face of it, indicates overwork to 
the value of more than 5s. a week, or over 
two-thirds of a seventh day. The facts 
are not quite so bad, however, since the 
method of paying partly by the trip leads 
in some instances to payments higher 
than the nominal wage without overtime. 
Even so, the amount of overtime 
indicated is far too high. 


Signalmen, upon whose attention and 
efficiency so many human lives depend, 
have a nominal average wage of 24s. 84d., 
raised by bonuses to 25s. 4d. ; but the aver- 
age of actual earnings is 27s. 6d. Thirty- 
five per cent of the 26,800 odd signal- 
men were paid at rates of between 25s. 
and 30s., and over 51 per cent at wages 
of between 20s. and 25s. Now the father 
of a family whose wages are below 30s. 
a week cannot, in the large towns of this 
country, be so lodged and fed as to be 
physically and mentally capable for many 
years at a time of duties requiring so 
much alertness and concentration as 
those of a signalman. It is, indeed, a 
question whether any man is fit to fulfil 
such duties for many hours on six (not to 
say seven) consecutive days. But the aver- 
age weekly hours of duty among signal- 
men “in a Full Week (exclusive of meal- 
times and overtime)’ were 62; and as 
their average actual earnings exceeded 
by 2s. 2d. weekly their average “ rate of 
wages” (including average bonus), the 
nominal “‘ Full Week’ must have been 
generally exceeded. The nominal hours 
of engine-drivers—considerably exceeded, 
as has already been noted—were also 62 
in a week. Let any hard-working man 
consider what it would mean to himself 
to drive an engine for, say, 66 hours 
every week, in all weathers, with an 
annual holiday of, at the most, 6 to 12 
days, for an average actual payment of 
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21. 58. lld. weekly. Yet the engine- 
drivers are the millionaires of the railway 
service. Let him reflect upon the work 
—familiar now to all Londoners—of lift- 
men and gatemen on electric railways, 
and consider how such men can live 
respectably—if they marry—upon average 
earnings of form 24s. to 25s. 6d. In 
London these earnings are even more 
inadequate to-day than they were in 1907, 
and a rise in wages of 2s. 6d. a week 
between 1907 and 1912 is merely enough 
—if, indeed, it is enough—to keep 
a family abreast of the increased cost 
of living. 

In spite of certain obvious objections 
to the nationalization of railways, no 
person who studies these figures can avoid 
asking himself whether, if it be really 
true that private enterprise cannot so 
manage the great highways of communica- 
tion as to combine cheap efficiency for 
the public with a decent livelihood for 
the men employed, it may not become 
the duty of the State to take over these 
highways. It has already taken over the 
carriage roads, the prisons, and the 
delivery of letters, which were also, in 
their day, private enterprises, and as a 
rule exceedingly ill-managed. 

Mr. Cotterill’s pamphlet ‘A Living 
Wage’ is too largely given over to 
sentimentality to gain the considera- 
tion that it really deserves. The great 
dependence he places on law-making will 
hardly commend itself to those who hope 
more from an awakening of the social 
conscience than from any legislation, and 
is open to much the same objections as 
can be advanced against the magistrate 
who orders a thrashing to the worst 
type of criminal—with the hope of bringing 
him into a state of temporary subjection, 
during which the processes of thought 
may have an opportunity to develope. 


Nor have we much more sympathy with 
our author’s suggestions for individual 
enterprise in assuaging present distress, 
unless he means to infer the abandon- 
ment of all superfluity by the well-to-do 
until such time as no men, women, or 
children can affirm that they are so placed 
that day by day they must sink lower and 
lower in the scale, on account of the im- 
possibility of obtaining the time or the 
means for recreating the energy expended 
in their ceaseless scramble to exist. 


When we hear the ancient ery “« Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?” we still 
feel we cannot yet give the Handelian 
response, though we would fain hope 
that the labour world is now surrounded 
by that visible darkness which pre- 
cedes the dawn. Whether this is so 
or not, there can be no doubt that the 
face of youth is turned towards the East ; 
and so to youth may yet be applied the 
words Mr. Eden Philpotts wrote when 
Swinburne passed :— 

Seer before the sunrise, may there come, 
aun" to light this aching wrong 


! Thou saw’st them in the fore-glow roam ; 
But we still wait and watch, still thirst and long. 











NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


The Fugitives. By Margaret Fletcher. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Storres about art students or about 
theatrical life have always a fascination 
for the reader. Of course, as a matter 
of fact, artists and actors, like other 
people who really earn their livings, 
spend the greater part of their time in 
solitary work that lends itself no better 
to description than that of the writer or 
of the analytical chemist. But they work 
in groups, and their professions have 
outward signs—the palette and the 
brushes and the pretty colours, the grease 
paint and the rouge—familiar enough 
to be easily imagined, yet strange enough 
to be romantic. The students of Miss 
Fletcher’s novel are real students, with 
the material in them of real artists, and 
they are set—three refined English girls 
—in the cosmopolitan roughness of a 
Parisian studio twenty-one years ago. 
They are genuinely interesting people ; 
and the whole story has charm. Perhaps 
the best things in it are the vignette of 
the Australian painter, of whom, almost 
without one descriptive word, we are 
made to feel the singular offensiveness ; 
and the everyday tragedy of the girl 
whom her ignorantly selfish family pull 
back again into domestic servitude at 
the very moment when she was reasonably 
hoping to succeed and to help that family 
with her earnings. To some the tacit 
assumption that Roman Catholicism is the 
one and only religion will be irritating. 





John Stuart. 
(John Murray.) 


Tue reader who hopes to find here a novel 
in the strict sense of the word will be 
disappointed. He will find, instead, a 
few disjointed facts in the history of a 
real man, who, apparently, has entirely 
escaped previous record, and a con- 
siderable quantity of connecting tissue 
woven, confessedly, by Mr. Vansittart’s 
imagination. This weaving is very skil- 
fully done, and the figure thus completed 
has every appearance of reality. Un- 
fortunately, the plan adopted involves 
many explanatory pages about politics 
contemporary with the time of the 
tale, but long since dead. Such pages 
(seldom interesting, even in the hands of 
a master) are of value only when the 
writer is a thoroughly well-informed and 
accurate historian; and Mr. Vansittart 
is not always accurate. Especially is he 
unjust to that much-maligned monarch 
James II. To represent as a coward a 
man who had passed through three cam- 
paigns literally at the elbow of the great 
Turenne, and of whom Turenne had 
declared that “he was like to be the 
best general of his time,” is to follow 
Macaulay at his worst. Moreover, Mac- 
aulay must have known, and Mr. Vansit- 
tart could easily have discovered, that 
the conduct described as irresolute and 
vacillating at the time of William’s 
invasion was the conduct of a man in a 


By Robert Vansittart. 





state of severe illness. James was suffer- 
ing from threatenings of apoplexy—the 
disease from which his brother had died, 
and from which he himself was to die— 
and from that most enfeebling symptom, 
violent, prolonged, and recurrent bleeding 
from the nose, for which his physicians, 
according to the custom of the time, 
bled him four times during the week. 

Surely, too, it is rash to declare that 
Charles IT. had “little wit; for, despite 
the usual supposition, he appears to have 
been tiresome as a raconteur, just 
because he recounted too much.” It 
was not that he recounted too much—his 
favourite narrative remains, and is excel- 
lent reading—but that he recounted too 
often —an infirmity from which wits of 
the first order are not exempt. 


The Victories of Olivia. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir is seldom indeed that we find a col- 
lection of stories so uniformly good as 
‘The Victories of Olivia.’ We have only 
noted two occasions on which the author 
strays markedly from the paths of real 
life into the realm of artifice —even then 
her situations are possibilities, if not 
probabilities. She is particularly happy 
when writing of children and young 
people, her delineations of their thoughts, 
conversation, and point of view all — 
touched with delightful humour an 
understanding. If one story more than 
another lingers in the memory, it is, 
perhaps, that of ‘ Jimmy’s Aunts,’ whose 
spare room “had never before held any- 
thing so young as thirteen-and-a-half, or 
so masculine as the possessor of a bowling 
average.” The dialogue is refreshingly 
witty and to the point throughout. 


By Evelyn Sharp. 





Manalive. By G. K. Chesterton. (Nelson.) 


Tuts is the story of the irruption of 
Innocent Smith—like a great, cloud- 
shouldering wind—into the life of a 
dreary suburban boarding-house. He 
enters it over the garden-wall in chase 
of his hat, which he catches with his feet ; 
he plays, in the course of one day, @ 
hundred mad pranks, which release the 
boarders from their dreariness and cause 
them to imitate him--though they them- 
selves hardly know why they do so; 
he fires a revolver at an eminent doctor, 
and thus runs a close risk of being 
shut up as a criminal lunatic. The 
farce is a wild one; it is besides, as 
Mr. Chesterton’s readers will e t, a 
parable. With the general sense of this— 
‘that going right round the world is [or 
may be] the shortest way tojwhere you 
are already”; that one must become a 
pilgrim to cure oneself of being an exile 
—most people, on reflection, will agree. 
Most people, too, will enjoy the epigrams 
of Mr. Chesterton. But the book seems 
to us to lack two things essential for 
first-rate work : first, the art of the story- 
teller; and, secondly, the appearance of 
spontaneity. 
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SCOTTISH BOOKS. 


———— 
HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 


The Awakening of Scotland. By W. Law 
Mathieson. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons. )}— 
In “a history ”’ of Scotland “‘ from 1747 to 
1797”’ Mr. Mathieson has not a very 
interesting subject. The leading minds in 
Scotland—Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith— 
for whose books Charles Lamb had such a 
terribly “‘ imperfect sympathy,” were doing 
their t to anglicize themselves, at least 

_ and language. Thesons of nobles and 
gentlemen were being sent, though perha 
not in many cases, to English public schools. 
The mercantile classes were steadily making 
money ; landlords were “‘ improving ”’ their 
estates with social results which Burns 
thought deplorable. The political repre- 
sentatives of the country at Westminster 
were really not remarkable persons; many 
Scots got profit, most of them deservedly, out 
of Bute’s administration, and shared in his 
extreme unpopularity. The Moderates and 
High Flyers kept up their strife in the Kirk. 
We know much about them already, from 
Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk, and Burns’s verses on 
the High Flyers. We know how Scots began 
to take the lead in literature, philosophy, 
even science ; we know about John Hume, 
and the Moderates, and the theatre; we 
know about Macpherson and Ossian, and 
‘The Epigoniad’ which was admired by 
Hume. 

Henry Grey Graham told the story of 
everyday life with great vivacity, if not with 
= sympathy. The history of the 
Highlands receives but slight attention from 
Mr. Mathieson, though the romance of the 
lost cause was living yet, in a tangle of 
intrigues. The land question has perhaps 
never been treated in a truly historical 
spirit, and Mr. Mathieson has not much to 
say about this miserably important matter. 
On the other hand, he is justifiably copious 
about the amazing state of representation 
of the people in Parliament and in the 


- municipalities ; and about the “ political 


awakening,”’ which was pretty violent. We 
are enabled to understand that of these 
two rather distasteful parties in the Kirk, 
the Moderates and the High Flyers, the 
latter had more of the right on their side. 
Scott said once, with passion, that if you 
anglicized the Scottish people you would 
““make them d—d bad Englishmen.” Per- 
haps some Englishmen may agree with him. 
A penetrating study of the Bar, the 
judges, and legal procedure would have 
“full of matter.” From the trial of 
James Stewart of the Glens, the trial of the 
men accused of the murder of Sergeant 
Dacres, and above all from the trial of 
Katherine Nairn, the most surprising, tragic, 
and romantic pictures of Scottish life while 
Scotland was waking might be selected. 
The behaviour of advocates and judges, and 
the whole process of the law, are in a high 
legree surprising. ‘‘ What the ghost said ” 
(the ghost of the Sergeant) was given in 
evidence. Patrick Ogilvy was hanged for the 
poisoning of his brother with arsenic, though 
no attempt was made to find that substance 
in the y of the decedent. Mr. Mathieson 
has avoided such interesting matters ; perhaps 
his book is too short, though on his chosen 
themes he has certainly ‘‘ said what he ought 
to ha’ said ”—but then so much of what he 
says is already familiar. He had better 
themes in his earlier volumes, when Scotland 
was still a nation, and a nation by no means 
drowsy. She was, in fact, always fairly 


wide awake, though inappreciative of the 
beauties—or opposed to the horrors—of 
“* Material Progress.” 





History of Scotland to the Present Time. 
By P. Hume Brown. Vols. I. and II. With 

aps and Illustrations. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)}—This valuable history of 
Scotland has now been before the public for 
a sufficiently long period—the first volume 
was published in 1899—for its merits to 
obtain due recognition, and the publica- 
tion of an illustrated edition offers an 
opportunity for renewing the welcome we 
offered it on its first appearance, and ex- 
pressing the gratification we feel at the hand- 
some form in which it is now issued. The 
illustrations are a real help to the student of 
Scottish life and manners, though their 
cogency might have been enforced to the 
advantage of the ordinary reader by a few 
lines of general description. 


We take the opportunity of this reissue 
to make some remarks on the work as a 
whole. We feel that Prof. Hume Brown 
constantly under-estimates his audience. 
A ‘ History of Scotland ’ is written primarily 
for Scotsmen, but when it is published by 
an English University Press, it seems likely 
that a South British public is also intended 
to read it. Yet time after time the author 
goes into an elaborate account of a Scottish 
medieval institution without alluding to the 
well-known English one of which it is a 
more or less faithful copy. To the mind 
of an unprejudiced observer it would seem 
that, so for as medieval Scotland had any 
fixed constitution at all, it was a mere copy 
of the English altered to fit Scottish 
conditions. 


Further, Prof. Hume Brown says in his 
Preface that in all three volumes changes 
have been introduced where later investiga- 
tions rendered them necessary. But we 
have sought in vain for any recognition of the 
important ‘Tudor and Stuart Proclama- 
tions’ published at the close of 1910, under 
the direction of the Earl of Crawford. The 
account of the history of the Scottish Privy 
Council there given shows it as the com- 
mittee of management of the governing 
faction during the long succession of Stuart 
minorities before the accession of James VI. 
to power, and the carefully traced-out 
analogy of the Conventions of Estates to the 
Great Councils of England and Ireland in 
medieval times should in future prevent 
any historian from saying that the distinc- 
tion between them and Parliaments is 
vague. To any student of original docu- 
ments the fact that the records of Great 
Councils and Conventions of Estates are 
kept in the Privy Council Registers, while 
those of Parliaments are kept on the Parlia- 
ment Rolls, should be conclusive. It is, 
however, when we come to the troublous 
times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth 
that the history suffers most by the author’s 
oversight. It was permissible to say for- 
merly that Montrose summoned a Parlia- 
ment to meet at Glasgow in October, 1645, 
“in his Majesty’s name,”’ but not after the 
existence of the original proclamation, under 
sign manual docketed by the Secretary of 
State, had been calendared. The account 
of the behaviour of Charles at Newcastle in 
1646 would have been amended by the 
knowledge that he did actually accept the 
Scottish conditions. Prof. Brown does not 
profess to be an authority on the Crom- 
wellian settlement of Scotland, and he 
frequently slips on minor points ; for example, 
in saying that “‘ seven Commissioners, four 


English and three Scots, were charged with’ 


the double function of administering 
justice and of visiting the universities.” 
Only three of the seven sat on both Com- 
missions. 





—<$<—— 


Mr. ANDREW Lana's Short History of 
Scotland (Blackwood) is, in all essentials, a 
condensation of his four-volume ‘ History of 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation’ ; 
and as regards matters of debate and opinion 
the same criticism might be applied to the 
smaller work that was applied to the larger, 
David Hume, writing to Adam Smith in 
1759, asks Smith to “flatter my vanity 
by telling me that all the godly in Scotland 
abuse me for my account of John Knox 
and the Reformation.” Mr. Lang has 
suffered sufficient abuse on that and other 
grounds, such as his exposure of the tyranny 
of the Kirk and his views of the Covenanters. 
But he holds to his opinions; and rightly 
so, for they are backed up by documentary 
evidence, the results of original research 
which “ popular” writers, truckling to un- 
informed Scottish sentiment and tradition, 
for the most part gaily ignore. The old 
troubled subject of Mary Stuart and the 
Casket Letters is here raised again, but 
that subject, too, has already been fully 
exploited by the author, and it is only 
necessary to note that his former arguments 
tending to suggest that parts of the letter 
usually numbered II. are forged, he now 
believes to be unavailing (p. 129). Ina 
word, we have here a digest, done with 
practised skill and judgment and literary 
grace, of all the author’s numerous writings 
that come within the scope of Scottish 
history. The ‘Conclusion’ is (shall we say 
significantly ?) abrupt, for Mr. Lang gives 
only seven pages to the history of Scotland 
after Culloden! The picturesque and the 
romantic element has gone, and — seven 
pages suffice to cover the story from 1746 to 
1911! 

Mr. Rosert S. Ralr is one of the younger 
school of historians who exemplify the 
best methods of modern research. An Aber- 
donian by birth, he has already proved 
himself a sympathetic investigator in two 
volumes dealing, the one with ‘ The Scottish 
Parliament,’ the other with ‘The Relations 
between England and Scotland.’ His 
Scotland, in “‘ The Making of the Nations” 
Series (A. & C. Black), is an equally careful 
piece of work, sound in historical fact, 
critical and dispassionate, and dealing, for 
the most part, with just those periods in 
which it is possible to trace a real advance 
in the national development. A work of 
this kind imposes obvious limitations on 
the author. Given “ample room and 
verge enough,” he would enlarge on many 
important themes which can only be briefly 
discussed, if referred to at all, in @ 
small volume. In such circumstances the 
selection of topics must be a difficult 
problem; but we cannot quite approve 
of Mr. Rait’s decision to stop short with 
his detail at Culloden. Mr. Lang has the 
same deficiency, as we have noted above, in 
his ‘ Short History of Scotland.’ Mr. Rait 
pleads that “‘ the events of the last hundred 
and fifty years....defy anything like com- 
pression, and, as it is impossible to say 
much, I have said almost nothing.’ But 
Scotland has seen a good deal of ‘‘ making” 
since the °45; and in a work of this kind it 
seems to us more expedient to compress the 
very early history and extend the later. 

This apart, the book is wholly admirable. 
In a series of ten chapters the gradual evolu- 
tion of the nation is traced from the Roman 
invasions and the Norse settlements down- 
wards. The first period specially dealt with 
is that of Malcolm Canmore and his imme- 
diate successors, in which the Celtic kingdom 
of Scotland was profoundly affected by 
Anglo-Norman influences. Mr. Rait rightly 
ascribes more influence to Margaret than to 
her husband, Malcolm III., in matters that 
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ultimately affected ‘“‘the real conquest of 
England.” She objected to the Celtic 
Church in Scotland because of its inefficient 
organization and the use which it made of 
the Gaelic tongue :— 

“The Gaelic tongue was thus associated with 
the Celtic Church, and the Queen waged « merci- 
less and gradually successful warfare against both. 
The task was not accomplished in Margaret’s 
lifetime, but the irrevocable step had been taken, 
and she left her children to carry on her work.”’ 
Mr. Rait is especially successful in his 
treatment of the War of Independence, 
which he describes as 
“the story of how the people of Scotland, 
deserted by the nobility, asserted their independ- 
ence under the leadership of a simple country 
gentleman, and how after his defeat they rallied 

ain round an Anglo-Norman noble whose deed 

of blood severed him from his ancient loyalty 
and his natural allies.’’ 
As regards the Reformation and the subse- 
quent ecclesiastical turmoil, Mr. Rait shares 
independence of judgment with Mr. Lang, 
and his views will doubtless provoke some 
controversy. Scotsmen do not like the 
traditional romance of their history to be 
dissipated, and they would rather be told, 
as one recent historian tells them, that 
“ after the new Church became established, 
toleration was generally practised,’ than 
be told, as Mr. Rait tells them, that ‘ the 
cruel, repressive measures against Roman 
Catholics for two centuries are a dark stain 
on the history of Protestant Scotland.”’ 
Mr. Rait, however, is right. A Parliament 
illegally summoned changed the religion of 
the country, and substituted one series of 
dogmas for another. ‘‘ Of liberty and tolera- 
tion no one thought.” ‘The new clergy 
made claims as dangerous to civil liberty as 
the old.’’ ‘‘ The Parliament, long a tool in 
the hands of the King, was soon to become 
a tool in the hands of the Church.” It may 
be very disillusioning to Scotsmen to have 
to admit all this, but it is true, and Mr. 
Rait’s work is none the less, but all the more, 
valuable, historically, because it runs counter 
to “popular ”’ beliefs. There are some good 
illustrations and a full index. 


The Scotsman in Canada : Eastern Canada, 
including Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, by 
Wilfred Campbell; and Western Canada, 
including Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Portions of Old 
Rupert’s Land and the Indian Territories, 
by George Bryce. (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
Last year Mr. J. M. Gibbon’s interesting 
little book ‘Scots in Canada’ (see Athen., 
July 15, 1911, p. 71) reminded us of the pro- 
minent part which Scotsmen have played, 
and are playing to-day, in the development of 
that most progressive portion of our Empire, 
British North America. What Mr. Gibbon’s 
book briefly indicated and touched upon, 
these two important volumes record and 
analyze with painstaking thoroughness and 
marked ability. That the research necessary 
for the compilation of such a work as this 
has been a labour of love for Mr. Wilfred 
Campbell, the well-known poet and scholar 
of Ottawa, and for Dr. George Bryce of 
Winnipeg, we can well believe. That their 
effort was worth the making no one will 
doubt who looks, even cursorily, into the 
nine hundred odd pages of the two 
volumes. Outside the covers of ‘“‘ The 
Makers of Canada” library, the publi- 
cation of which in Toronto was recently 
completed, we know of nothing more com- 
prehensive, in the shape of biographical 
and historical records of the lives and 
doings of the Dominion’s more prominent 
citizens, than ‘ The Scotsman in Canada.’ 

‘ Mr. Campbell has dealt with the Scotsmen 
of his own side of Canada, the east; and 





has dedicated his volume to a compatriot 
whose name is familiar to every Canadian, 
the Duke of Argyll. Dr. Bryce, from his 
place in that city of magical growth which 
forms the gate and the emporium of the 
new Canada—the thousand-mile-long wheat- 
field—has chosen to deal with the Scotsmen 
of Western Canada, and, appropriately, 
has dedicated his work to Lord Strathcona, 
the oldest and most distinguished of all 
Scots-Canadians, as a memento of experi- 
ences and friendship shared in Winnipeg 
**in the early seventies.” 

But it must not be supposed that these 
volumes are confined to biographies of such 
notable men as Lord Strathcona, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Lord Selkirk, Sir James Douglas, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and their like. 
On the contrary, their scope goes beyond 
the lives of individuals, and, particularly 
in the case of Mr. Campbell’s volume, 
embraces the origins and histories of 
settlements, in fact, the eopling and 
development of Canada, and the genesis 
and rise of its institutions. If Dr. Bryce’s 
work has the more exact information, Mr. 
Campbell’s has the more imaginative insight. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited by Sir James 
Balfour Paul. Vol. VII. (Edinburgh, 
David Douglas.)—This is the last volume of 
this important work, if we exclude the extra 
one of corrigenda et addenda which we are 
promised. The families it contains include 
four of those on which Sir William Fraser 
wrote—Carnegie of Southesk, the Earls of 
Sutherland, Wemyss of Wemyss, and the 
old Earls of Strathearn. We are glad to find 
that the Rev. John Anderson, whose death 
is deplored in the prefatory note, was able 
to abridge some of these histories for the 
present work. As he had assisted Sir 
William Fraser, they have a special value. 

The volume is, like those that preceded it, 
unequal. Female cadets or their issue are 
included or excluded at the will of the 
writer or the editor, so that one will in 
many cases be forced to supplement the 
information contained in it by other works. 
The difference in the number of references 
is very striking also—the article ‘ Traquair’ 
(of the cadets of which more might be 
known) containing hardly any, whereas 
‘ Tullibardine’ and ‘ Seton, Earl of Winton’ 
(which is particularly good), simply bristle 
with important foot-notes. Still, the articles 
are well done on the whole, and new ground 
has been broken in many. Among these 
are ‘Stair,’ useful, although it gives less than 
one hoped about the early origin of the 
Dalrymples; the ‘Earls of Strathmore,’ 
which hints that the Lyons, the first known 
member of which family dates temp. David II., 
may have a Celtic origin, and quotes much 
from writs at Glamis; ‘Fleming, Earl of 
Wigtown’; ‘Sandilands, Lord Torphichen ’ 
(allied to the Douglas “of auld’’); ‘ Hay, 
Earl of Tweeddale’; ‘Lord Spynie’ ; 
the ‘ Earls of Stirling’ (the writer goes out 
of his way to accuse, without giving evidence, 
the Parisian ‘“‘Seer’”’ Mile. Le Normand of 
forgery); and ‘Lord Somerville.’ In the 
last (and it is interesting when tenures 
are so much in evidence) we find a curious 
reddendo for lands, viz., ‘‘ a pair of hose con- 
taining half an ell of English cloth to be given 
to the fastest runner from the East End of 
the town of Carnwath to the cross called 
Cawlo Cross.” 

The volume might be more accurate” in 
detail. In the Corrigenda the name of Dr. 
Tireman, Sub-Dean of Chichester (p. 85), 
should be filled up, the alteration of Graham 
of Inchbrackie (p. 236) to ‘‘ Graeme ”’ made, 
and in the Wemyss tree (p. 514) “‘ Keek”’ 
should be Keck, and (p. 518) “* Yorks” 
Yorke. 





MEMOIRS AND REMINISCENCES. 


WE cannot honestly say that Mrs. J. L. 
Story, the widow of the late Principal of 
Glasgow University, has recorded much that 
is worth preserving in her Early Reminiscences 
(Glasgow, MacLehose). ‘I have taken my 
courage in my two hands,” she writes, 
“and am now trying to recall and note 
down some of the more marked, though 
still trivial incidents that have occurred 
during a life that has been protracted 
to the outstanding age of 83 years.” Mrs. 
Story claims that there may be ‘“ human 
interest’ in the most “ trivial incidents.” 
We do not deny it. For instance, she tells 
that, before her marriage, she inaugurated 
“afternoon tea’ (then known as a 
“kettledrum”’) in Edinburgh. Many years 
afterwards, her husband, the Principal, 
was “complimented ”’ on the fact by some 
gossiping friend. ‘“‘ Then my wife had very 
little to do,’ he replied, rather grimly. 
The ‘‘ human interest ’’ comes out here in 
the fact that Dr. Story usually fled the after- 
noon tea! His wife would rate him for 
his ‘‘ inhospitable behaviour,” but “in my 
heart of hearts I honestly allowed that 
his actual conduct was angelic.” This sort 
of “ trivial incident’ bulks largely in Mrs. 
Story’s digressive pages. Here and there, 
however, one lights upon an_ interesting 
reminiscence. As a young woman she met 
Thackeray, and noted the velvety softness 
of his hand. ‘In a lady I have now and 
again observed the same peculiarity, but 
it is rare ; in a man I have only once besides 
remarked it.’”’ She had a distinct talent 
for music, and once sang to Jenny Lind, 
of whom, as of Mario, Grisi, Rubinstein, 
Thalberg, Jullien, and other “ stars,” we 
have some readable recollections. The 
author settled in Edinburgh about 1830, 
and glimpses of the social life of the capital 
from that time till her marriage some 
thirty years later fill up a great part 
of her book. With that event the record 
stops, but she expresses to her readers “ the 
fond anticipation that one day we —_ 
meet again,’ in which case we should loo 
for matter of more general interest. 


We have noted one ortwoslips. Sterndale 
Bennett’s name is spelt with one ¢, which is 
strange from one of his pupils; and it was 
Handel, not Beethoven, who declared that 
he would rather have composed ‘ Robin 
Adair’ than “ all his own immortal produc- 
tions.” 


Three Generations : the Story of a Middle- 
Class Scottish Family. By Henrietta Keddie. 
(John Murray.)—The interest and value of 
these reminiscences can best be gauged 
when we realize that the younger of the 
“three generations” in question is repre- 
sented by a narrator whose memory retains 
an impression of the floral street-arches 
which honoured the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. Miss Keddie has many enter- 
taining things to say about the Mid-Victorian 
celebrities with whom, in the course of her 
long and active life, she has come into con- 
tact, especially after her gift of writing 
attractive fiction for young people had se- 
cured her a position in literary society. But 
the principal charm of the book lies, to our 
thinking, in its memories of a still earlier 
day, and the breadth and sympathy with 
which they are handled. The writer refrains 
to an altogether unusual extent from exalt- 
ing the past at the expense of the present. 
She readily admits that “‘ the white scourge,” 
consumption, ‘‘ which still slays its thousands, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
slew its tens of thousands.” She bears 
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ungrudging testimony to the great improve- 
ment in the instruction now provided for 
girls, while reserving for the old system the 
merit, which, as carried out by some teachers, 
it doubtless possessed, of developing general 
intelligence. The decline of those con- 
vivial habits which made life a martyrdom 
for many women not otherwise unhappily 
situated is also duly recognized by a4 
But the gaiety, the endurance, the bound- 
less hospitality, the strong family affection 
of that bygone day, are vividly brought 
before us. Almost, indeed, we are led to 
feel that the balance of happiness lay with 
the two earlier of the “‘ three generations ”’ 
commemorated. Certainly Miss Keddie her- 
self and her sisters seem to have enjoyed a 
less lively girlhood than their mother and 
aunts, with their quilting parties and 
bleaching frolics. But this was mainly due 
to @ change of residence which condemned 
them to an exile in the depths of the country, 
broken only by rare and eagerly coveted 
visits to Cupar, that ‘‘ miniature Edinburgh,” 
with “its clean pavements and brilliant 
gaslights, its round upon round of friendly 
tea-parties and carpet dances.” In this 
pleasant little town the author and her 
sisters, during many years, conducted 
a flourishing school for young ladies, 
realizing an ideal after which the Brontés 
aspired in vain. 


By collecting a number of articles which 
have appeared in newspapers, and issuing 
them in the shape of a book entitled 
The Gentle Art: Some Sketches and Studies 
(John Murray), Mr. Henry Lamond has 
conferred a distinct benefit on anglers who 
frequent Scottish waters; for in his 
‘Sketches’ he pleasantly traces the de- 
velopment of the fisherman from the 
beginning with minnows and small fry, 
through the stages of burns and streams, to 
the final glories of river and lake. Of Loch 
Lomond he has special knowledge, being 
secretary to the local association, and his 
chapters about the fishing there, where the 
sport is not to be despised and the scenery 
is beautiful, deserve commendation. In a 
general way it may be said that his advice 
to anglers, such as the importance of keep- 
ing out of sight of the fish, is sound; 
though we think he exaggerates their dread 
of objects in or on the water. In a river 
trout and salmon are accustomed to see all 
manner of débris brought down by the 
current, and do not alarm themselves on 
that account. They are also, which is more 
remarkable, singularly free from fear of a 
strange object in the water; thus they 
may be seen rising unconcernedly among 
cows which have taken to the water to 
cool themselves, and when a rise of fly is 
on, the trout are often busy within a yard 
of the angler’s legs if he be wading. Indeed, 
both trout and salmon when hooked, after 
taking out line, not unfrequently seek 
refuge close to the fisherman’s wading 
stockings and brogues, and a very trying 
position it is for the man. So also with loch 

ing: a boat drifting with the wind 
does not seem to alarm trout at all; they 
rise freely round it, and when hooked seek 
its shelter, to the disgust alike of boatmen 
and angler. 


The chapters on the laws may be studied 
with advantage. There are good remarks 
on the etiquette of river and loch, and 
much co i the many varieties of 
the salmon family. A short time spent 
at the redds during the spawning season 
should convince an intelligent observer of 
the futility of attempting minute distinction 
of the resultant offspring. The illustrations 
deserve praise. 





EDINBURGH AND DEESIDE. 


GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH are, in the 
“‘ popular ”’ mind, regarded as rivals eternally 
criticizing each other—Glasgow sneering at 
Edinburgh’s ‘“‘ genteel pride,’ and Edin- 
burgh sneering at Glasgow’s “ commercial 
taint ’’ and her smoky, sunless atmosphere. 
Princes Street is regarded by many travelled 
people as the finest street in the world, 
but it was a Glasgow man who called it 
“only hauf a street,’’ because the buildings 
are all on one side. Obviously, then, no 
greater compliment could be paid to the 
Scottish capital than to have her praises 
celebrated by a Glasgow man; and that is 
what has been done by Mr. James Bone in 
his sumptuous volume Edinburgh Revisited 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). It is said that we 
may foretaste the future in the judgments 
of foreign critics. If that be so, Mr. 
Bone, detached and alien, may reasonably 
claim to have his views of Edinburgh iden- 
tified with those of posterity. 


At first sight it might seem as if another 
work on Edinburgh must be numbered with 
the contents of Lord Rosebery’s Superfiuous 
Book Library, for Edinburgh has a big 
literature, and Stevenson would appear to 
have said almost the last word for the out- 
sider. But Mr. Bone has adopted a line of 
his own. Even Edinburgh readers will be 
struck by his freshness of outlook, and 
remark the generally neglected themes which 
he has brought out in his impressions. 
The history and great associations of Edin- 
burgh are virtually left unnoticed; but, 
on the other hand, we get a vivid idea, 
derived from the author’s own explorations, 
of what relics of elegance and harmony 
really remain in the houses built for the Old 
Edinburgh gentry, and now tenanted by the 
very poor. The attitude of the present 
occupiers towards these relics is revealed 
by several pathetic instances recorded at 
first hand. This is a side of Edinburgh 
study which has not hitherto been dealt 
with, except in architectural books and 
the reports of charitable societies, and the 
many pages devoted to it here are not only 
cneuudein but also welcome and valuable. The 
same may be said with regard to Mr. Bone’s 
successful attempt to express and analyze 
the beauty and charm of the New Town of 
the brothers Adam, of Hamilton, and of 
Playfair, which, after a season of neglect, is 
again becoming the study and delight of 
architects. 


Apart from these outstanding themes, Mr. 
Bone’s selection of material for ‘‘ impres- 
sions’’ is somewhat capricious. A whole 
chapter given up to the Newhaven fishwives 
seems too much; and we cannot help 
feeling that a false note is struck by the pages 
descriptive of whippet racing, which, com- 
pared with that of the North of England, 
is a small thing in Edinburgh life. On 
the whole, however, the book is both 
pleasing and satisfying. Its descriptive 
passages are often arresting; its criti- 
cisms are genial and kindiy; and the 
literary expression is excellent through- 
out. The seventy-five drawings by which 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher has illustrated the 
text are, with a few exceptions, of high 
merit. In many cases they show Edinburgh 
from points of view that are novel alike to 
citizens and visitors. 


THe favourable opinion we have already. 


e of Mr. John Geddie’s Romantic 
Edinburgh (Sands & Co.) may be emphasized 
in view of the second edition, just pub- 
lished. The text has been thoroughly 
revised to meet the growth of the city and 





the removal of ancient landmarks in the 
interval since the first issue appeared ; 
and, as it now stands, it is one of the best 
works in print dealing with the Scottish 
capital. There are trifling slips still to be 
removed. It is hardly correct to speak of 
Hugh Miller as a ‘‘frequenter’’ of Porto- 
bello, since he lived there from 1852 till his 
death in 1856. The family of Forrest are 
still in possession of Comiston, though the 
cont seems to be implied at p. 191. 
It was Nathaniel Gow, not his father, the 
more famous Niel (never in business), who 
(p. 23) ‘“‘began selling fiddles and reel 
music ”’ at 41, North Bridge. It was in his 
““dusky lodging’’ in Rose Street, not at 
St. John’s Hill, that Campbell wrote his 
‘Pleasures of Hope.’ The Rev. Sir Henry 
Wellwood Moncreiff (not ‘‘ Moncrieff ’’) was 
never minister of St. Cuthbert’s parish 
church, as suggested at p. 203. ‘“* Present 
century” at p. 97 should be “last cen- 
tury.”’ Several new illustrations, some in 
colour, add greatly to the value and 
interest of an admirable book. 


Mr. ANDREW Lane recently complained 
that Deeside was not “ literary,’’ founding 
his statement on the fact that he could{not 
buy Dickens’s novels there. However this 
may be, the district which stretches between 
Aberdeen and Braemar is both picturesque 
and historical, and these characteristics 
are well illustrated and summarized in 
Deeside, painted by William Smith, Jun., 
and described by Robert Anderson (A. & C. 
Black). The preference given to the artist 
on the title-page is significant; but Mr. 
Anderson has done better than merely 
“write up” to the pictures. He knows 
his subject thoroughly, and, for a work 
of this kind, he misses very little that 
is important. 

The general idea is that it was Queen 
Victoria and Balmoral that “made” Dee- 
side, but long before Queen Victoria’s day 
travellers had penetrated its recesses and 
recorded their experiences. Even Taylor, 
the Water Poet, got there, “‘ with extreme 
travell,”’ in 1618. Byron’s name is associated 
with ‘“‘ dark Lochnagar,” and Clough sang 
the beauties of the Linn of Dee. It is a 
pleasing feature of Mr. Anderson’s text that 
he notes these and other literary associations 
of Deeside ; not forgetting Stevenson, who 
described Braemar as “‘ the very ‘ wale’ of 


Scotland, bar Tummelside,’ and _ wrote 
‘Treasure Island’ there. The author, 
however, deals chiefly with the natural 


beauties of the Dee Valley, with its old 
castles and old families, and with the 
part which the district has played in 
the general history of the country. On 
some minor points we suggest improvement. 
We do not see why the identity of Mr. 
Dewar Willock, the author of “‘ She noddit 
to me,’ should be shrouded under the 
designation ‘a journalist,” nor why 
William Forsyth, who sang finely of 
‘My Silver City by the Sea,’ should be de- 
scribed simply as “a local poet.’ It is 
surely an exaggeration to say that the 
popular Jacobite song ‘The Standard on 
the Braes o’ Mar’ is sung “ probably with 
no knowledge of its history and meaning 
on the part of either the singer or his audi- 
ence.” Again, “ divots,”’ in general Deeside 
usage, is not synonymous with “ peats”’ ; 
any more than a “ flauchterspade,” a word 
which attracted Scott, is ‘‘ a spade employed 
in cutting peats.” A peat-cutting spade 
and a flauchterspade are essentially distinct. 

The coloured reproductions of Mr. Smith’s 
pictures are unequal. Some of them are 


successful ; some (the old bridge of Inver- 
cauld, for example) are garish. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


Mrs, Hamitton Kine, who gives us 
Letters and Recollections of Mazzint (Long- 
mans), was never on terms of familiar in- 
timacy with Mazzini like the Ashursts. She 
did not even write to him till 1862, when the 
Kingdom of Italy was already an accom- 

lished fact and his life-work virtually over. 
ut from her seventeenth year “‘ the actual 
actions and words of Mazzini formed an 
image of the ideal patriot, hero and saint 
in my mind,” and it is obvious from his 
answer to her first letter that he at once 
recognized her worth. ‘“‘ Since this moment, 
reckon me as a friend and treat me as such,” 
he says. The most important and beautiful 
letter in these pages is certainly the last, 
written a few months before his death, 
though letters from Emilie Venturi, notably 
those describing the imprisonment in the 
fortress of Gaeta, where she alone was 
allowed to visit him, are well worth reading. 

In her recollections Mrs. King does not 
add much to the general picture of Mazzini to 
which we have grown accustomed, but the 
book would be valuable were it only for 
the account of his death, heard by Mrs. 
King in Pisa from the lips of Madame 
Roselli, who nursed him in his last illness, 
and who religiously kept his rooms there 
just as he had left them. 


My Idealed John Bullesses. By Yoshio 
Markino. (Constable.)}—We all know how 
charming the halting English can be of a 
foreigner who happens to be a delightful 
conversationalist. Charming in _ precisely 
the same way is the writing of Mr. Yoshio 
Markino. His delicate, staccato style, his 
—— articles and improvised plurals, his 
artfully artless neologisms and inversions, 
are as piquant as the talk of a witty Parisian 
who knows just enough of our language to 
make it always fresh and original. Much good 
sense, much good feeling, and some ironical 
criticism lie beneath the polite and airy 
gossipings of this born artist. As for his 
drawings, they defy description. The illus- 
trations in colour are exquisite, full of 
atmosphere and of motion; but it is the 
twenty pages of sketches, containing, many 
of them, some score or more of tiny figures, 
all alive, graceful and humorous, that form 
the triumph of the book. The technical 
skill shown is amazing. Here is the best 

ortrait of Miss Christabel Pankhurst that 
as yet been done—and the top of a fountain 


pen would eclipse it. Then there are peeps. 


of landscape, all so minute and true and 
beautiful that one can hardly bear to shut 
the book upon them. Mr. Markino is to be 
congratulated on seeing the lovely things 
that he does, and we on having him here 
to draw them for us, 


The Story of the Women’s Suffrage Move- 
ment. By Bertha Mason. (Sherratt & 
Hughes.)—We are the more disappointed 
in the treatment of a pressing subject which 
this booklet presents because its compre- 
hensive title, coupled with the honoured 
mame of its author, had led us to expect 
something at once authoritative and ex- 
haustive. As a finger-post to students of 
the movement it might serve a useful pur- 
= if a full bibliography were added. 

oom has been found for eighteen photo- 
graphs of past and present pioneers. The 
latter would have been better omitted if 
place could not be found for Mrs. Pankhurst 
or Mrs. Despard. The work of the “ mili- 
tant’ Suffragists is dismissed in a few lines. 
No one who has followed public events duri 
the last five or six years needs to be told 
how far such a book can justifiably be 
entitled ‘ The Story of the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement.’ 





Oxford Books: a Bibliography of Printed 
Works relating to the University and City of 
Oxford, or Printed or Published there, with 
Appendixes, Annals, and Illustrations.— 
Vol. II. Oxford Literature, 1450-1640, and 
1641-50. By Falconer Madan. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.}—When in 1895 the author 
published his ‘ Early Oxford Press,’ he had 
In view only a bibliography of printing and 
publishing at Oxford from the earliest date, 
“©1468,” to 1640. In the volume before us 
he has enlarged his plan and given us a 
bibliography of books about Oxford, while 
carrying his account of Oxford printing and 
publishing to 1650. The 163 years from 
1478 to 1640 afford 963 entries of Oxford 
interest; the ten years to 1650 bring up the 
total to 2,065. 

The work before us fulfils our high 
expectations. We do not mean that it 
is absolutely faultless —‘‘ sometimes Homer 
nods’”’—but it is conceived and carried 
out on a scale which leaves the inquirer 
nothing to ask for, whether he be interested 
in the title-pages of the books only, or in their 
contents, or in the life of the Oxford from 
which they sprang or with which they deal. 
For the greater part of these ten years 
Oxford rivalled Westminster as a centre of 
interest for the kingdom—Charles I. ruled 
there, as the Long Parliament in London. 
In elucidating the history of these ten years 
no labour has been spared, no source of 
information left unconsulted, and no pains 
omitted to make the result available to 
the reader. The general index, of some 
150 pages, is a model of what an index 
should be; and we would especially refer 
the student to the heading ‘ Oxford,’ with 
its numerous and well-planned subdivisions. 
One or two small points are worthy of notice. 
Lord Crawford’s ‘ Handlist of Proclamations’ 
should not be quoted now, as it is superseded 
by Mr. Steele’s book issued under his direc- 
tion, and similarly his ‘ Handlist of English 
Newspapers’ is superseded by the issue of 
the Haigh Hall Library Catalogue. A few 
minor misprints will readily be corrected by 
those interested. We tender our thanks to 
Mr. Madan for his admirable contribution 
to the history of Oxford and of the Great 
Civil War. 


THE third volume of Standard Books 
(Nelson) deals with the Fine Arts, Sport, 
Philology, Literature, and Children’s Books. 
While all the lists will be of value to students 
and librarians, the sections dealing with 
Philology and Literature stand out as being 
of the highest value. We know of no account 
of the books that a working philological 
library should contain which approaches 
this section in utility or completeness. The 
section on Literature, in attempting to give 
@ conspectus of the best books in the world 
under 1,500 headings, has at any rate covered 
the ground with some show of completeness, 
and the annotations are in general of con- 
siderable value. The book is bound in a 
very effective form of loose-leaf binding 
with a view to the interpolation of annual 
supplements, and should find a place on 
the catalogue desk of every public library. 








THE LATE DR. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE. 
Windydene, Mark Cross, Sussex. 
I HOPE to write the life of my friend Dr. 
i Jex-Blake, and shall be grateful if 
old friends will send me letters, or par- 
ticulars of her early years. Any such com- 
munication will—if so desired—be copied 
and returned without delay. 
Marcaret Topp, M.D. 





*“ EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE latest instalment of ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library ’’ (Dent) shows once more the wide 
scope and enterprise of the series, which has 
long since passed the bounds of the average 
popular reprint. Mr. Arthur Burrell is 
responsible for two books, the first of which 
—Piers Plowman : the Vision of a People’s 
Christ : a Version for the Modern Reader— 
should be a revelation of great interest to the 
class for which it is intended. Mr. Burrell’s 
simplified and modernized version is @& 
judicious piece of work. His collection 
entitled A Book of Heroic Verse, or 
Heroic and Patriotic Verse on the back 
of the binding, has a much broader range 
than is usual in volumes of the sort, includ- 
ing such diverse manifestations of the 
heroic spirit as ‘The Roast Beef of Old 
England,’ ‘ The Destruction of Sennacherib,’ 
a bit of ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and 
various scraps from Shakespeare, Tennyson 
(surely he should not be called ‘“ Lord 
Tennyson’’), and others. We regret to 
notice that, where passages or scraps from 
poems are given, there is no hint added of 
this practice, and that authors’ names are 
often mentioned without any reference to 
the special poem. We even find the vague 
‘ Apocrypha.’ ‘‘ Let us now praise famous 
men” (p. 258) deserves a reference as much 
as part of ‘ Job xxviii.’ cited on the next page, 
One of the best uses or excuses to justify an 
anthology for the ordinary public is that it 
affords a clue to the larger gardens whence 
its flowers are derived, and we cannot credit 
any section of the community to-day with a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. 

The Muses’ Pageant: Myths and Legends 
of Ancient Greece, retold by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson, Vol. I., Myths of the Gods, deals 
with matter now so frequently presented 
that its brightness is dimmed. We are 
grateful, however, to the latest compiler for 
supplying a coherent story in which the 
original sources and form are used. “* When- 
ever possible, the poets have been allowed 
to speak for themselves,” is a principle 
inspired by good sense, which happily 
reduces smart prose. 

Dana’s Two Years before the Mast is 
welcome, introduced by a sailor of literary 
talent, Mr. J. E. Patterson; and Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley is the very man to put readers in 
touch with The Survey of London, by John 
Stow, an admirable record first reprinted in 
1842 by W. J. Thoms. Mr. C. J. Holmes 
introduces Leslie’s Memoirs of John Con- 
stable, and Mr. Ernest Newman, Holmes’s 
Life of Mozart, both books which deserve 
the preface of an expert. The latter is 
little known, but a really striking biography 
of the wonderful boy genius. 

Carlyle’s version of Wdihelm Meister 
(2 vols.) is @ classic which, apart from the 
two great names, might be — received 
to-day, but The Vicomte de Bragelonne 
(3 vols.) should give many golden hours to 
those who are fortunate enough not to have 
read it Finally, The Rise and Fall of César 
Birotteau is one of those books which time 
has brought up to date again. Balzac’s 
wonderful study of the stupid and successful 
shopman of forty, the tricks of advertise- 
ment, the use made of the learned, the 
shady ways of financiers and speculators, 
might almost, with a few differences of no 
great moment, have been ed by one of 
our admired novelists of to-day. It is full 
of that human nature in its weakness and 
strength which makes one man a magnate 
and another a bankrupt. As Prof. Saints- 
bury’s Introduction refers to the translator, 
her name might have figured on the title- 


page, 
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THE FRENCH LITERARY WORLD. 


THE most interesting movement in French 
literary circles at the present time is to 
be found in the league founded last year 
by M. Jean Richepin, under the name of 
“La Culture Francaise,” the object of which 
is to promote the study of the classics, and 
to counteract the “‘ utilitarian tendency ” of 
most of the time-tables and courses. A preg- 
nant sign of the time is the fact, that, though 
this movement has the support of the French 
Academy, and of such a distinguished savant 
as M. Henri Poincaré, it is not a purely 
academic one, but is distinctly designed 
on democratic lines; whilst its object is to 
be attained by means of lectures, conferences, 
and pamphlets, for the last of which the 
services of M. Poincaré have been enlisted, 
his brochure ‘The Sciences and the Huma- 
nities’ differing from the generality of such 
productions in its clearness of style and 
the lofty key in which it is pitched. Buteven 
more striking than the contribution of the 
eminent mathematician is the ‘ Address to 
French Mothers ’ of M. Jean Richepin, associ- 
ating them in his appeal as the guardians 
of the French intellectual tradition and 
culture with the members of the Academy. 
In an admirable passage (which we prefer 
to leave in the original) he declares :— 

* Nous n’estimons pas assez d’avoir la raison avec 
nous, il nous faut encore le cceur, dont Pascal a dit : 
qu il a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas. 

* For this reason,”’ he concludes, 

“‘we ask French women, and above all French 
mothers, to collaborate with us in this undertaking 
so essential to the national education.” 

One of the immediate effects of the league, 
it is stated, has been a marked increase 
in the number of students devoting them- 
selves to the classics. What is interesting 
to note, too, in this movement, particularly 
in contrast to the increasing specialism 
favoured by an important body of educa- 
tional authorities generally in this country, 
is the strong underlying conviction that the 
study of the classics constitutes the most 
perfect preparation for every type of career, 
even the commercial; though it must be 
admitted that M. Poincaré evades the real 
point raised by critics in this connexion. 

Apropos M. Richepin. the interesting 
announcement is made that he‘is to con- 
tribute his memoirs to one of the leading 
French journals this year, under the title 
of ‘ Toutes mes Vies.’ These memoirs will 
constitute a sort of Odyssey, full of adven- 
ture of the most picturesque sort, for in his 
youth M. Richepin tasted the life of the 
sea and that of the actor, whilst he is 
not the less a classical scholar and man of 
letters. In his youth he accompanied the 
regiment in which his father was the surgeon 
all over France, becoming acquainted with 
the patois, local idioms, industrial terms, 
and roadside songs, of which he has since 
maderich use. One of the great attractions of 
these memoirs will be the publication of the 
condemned piece, ‘ La Chanson des Gueux.’ 

The vogue for “‘memoirs”’ during the 
life of the writer is carried in France, 
no less than in England, to the limits of 
absurdity. We forbear to make any com- 
ment upon the latest announcement in this 
direction. M. Alexandre has compiled the 
thoughts, experiences, and so forth of M. 
Alfred Capus, the dramatist, under the 
name of ‘ La Vie, l’Amour, l’Argent.’ There 
are, as may be expected, some witty bon 
mots, as,¥for instance, “‘ I] y a des mauvais 
conseils que seule une honnéte femme peut 
donner.” In addition to this fashion of the 


hour for memoirs is the craze for ‘“‘ Impres- 
sions,” also characteristic of both countries. 
A traveller with no distinction of style or 





mental gifts, who records his “‘ Impressions ”’ 
of a country that is perfectly familiar in 
these days of universal travelling, really 
renders a disservice to literature. During 
the past week we have had in our hands no 
fewer than five books of mediocre “‘ Impres- 
sions.” We must except from this criticism 
M. Pierre Chanteul’s ‘ Visions et Impres- 
sions’ of Russia. The book is worth 
reading for its brilliant impressionist pic- 
tures of contemporary life in Russia. 

The “Woman Question” as it presents 
itself in the life and thought of to-day, 
though it takes a less violent form in France 
than in England, and a different one, being 
rather intellectual and esthetic than political, 
in one shape or another is constantly engaging 
the attention of French novelists and drama- 
tists, and even poets. This time it is the poet 
M. Jules Bois, his latest volume, ‘ Le 
Couple futur,’ — the subject of pas- 
sionate controversy both in the newspapers 
and in the salons. It, we venture to 
prophesy, will please neither the extreme 
feminists nor their opponents ; not because 
of its uncompromising advocacy of any 
set of theories or maxims, nor, as in the 
case of Marcel Prévost’s powerful con- 
tributions ‘ Frédérique’ and ‘ Léa,’ because 
it pursues to the bitter end certain primal 
facts, but rather because M. Jules Bois, in his 
attempts to solve the problem of an ideal 
marriage which shall be adapted to the 
most up-to-date modern theories, shows 
himself in reality an incurable “ traditional- 
ist,’ who au fond cherishes the old con- 
ventions about women. 

No doubt M. Jules Bois would energetic- 
ally protest against this inference. Yet let 
any unbiased person compare his address 
to the young wife—when, notwithstanding 
his admiration of the modern woman’s 
charme nouveau and his frequent counsel 
not to “suppress her talents and _ indi- 
viduality for any one,” he speaks in 
almost the same breath of her “ fragility 
and sensibility’? and the necessity for 
“*sacrifice’’—with a chapter in the famous 
book by Michelet, in which he draws a 
portrait of the young wife for the edifica- 
tion of the husband, and ask himself whether 
the essential ideas are not practically 
similar in the minds of both writers as to 
the functions, rdle, and destiny of woman 
as wife and mother. The real criticism to 
be made on the book, in contradistinction 
to the grim, almost brutal logic of M. 
Prévost’s novel, is its failure to come to 
close quarters with the questions, practical 
and ethical, that spring up as one studies 
carefully ‘Le Couple futur.’ M. Jules 
Bois would not place any obstacles in the 
path of a woman pursuing her profession or 
avocation, or taking an active part in her 
husband’s; but he exalts the home, and the 
necessity of the rearing of the children by 
the mother, while he fails to throw any 
light as to how the wife is to combine 
the two roles of professional worker and 
creator and maintainer of the home. The 
book, though in no sense profound, sets the 
reader thinking and questioning many 
established convictions. 

Whilst M. Jules Bois is sketching for us 
the new wife, a confrére is examining the 
conditions, and inquiring into the changes, 
that we may expect to characterize the 

hysical aspect of the new feminine product. 

Inder the title of ‘ La Beauté de la femme 
nouvelle, M. Jean Finot contributes a 
striking article to La Revue, tracing the 
evolution of feminine beauty, in the course 
of which he fairly states his own theory 
that we are still under the influence of those 
Greek ideals and conceptions which—so he 
asserts—have often become untrue and 
insincere for the modern. The modern 





ideal of beauty has its evolution, like every 
other element, and after passing through 


various historical phases, and r 
counter to our preconceived views, “Wil 
emerge in an_ increased individuality 
of expression, interpreting differences of 
character and intellect. With this indi- 
viduality there will come, according to M. 
Finot, greater individuality of dress, the 
finer personal differences and distinctions 
being thus accentuated, and not lost, as 
now, in. the “collective’’ fashions that 
prevail. The author, so far from sharing 
the belief that the outward aspect of the 
woman of the future will become more 
virile, insists that this “‘ personal ’’ quality 
will mean greater fineness and distinction. 
Woman will prefer “‘ une grande ame,’ in 
place of being the expensive animal of 
whom Plautus said: ‘“‘ The two most costly 
things in the world to equip are a ship and a 
woman.” 

It cannot be said that M. Finot brings 
any convincing arguments to bear on this 
part of his theory, and his assertion that the 
increase of the personality will result in the 
increase of any type of beauty such as has 
been hitherto recognized, is being caustically 
handled by one artist at least. Neverthe- 
less, his ideal of a less sensual standard of 
beauty is striking, if not new. Herbert 
Spencer’s axiom that perfection of the mind 
and perfection of the face are in funda- 
mental relationship has been constantly 
challenged. But M. Finot works out his 
theory, based upon a lofty idealism, with 
ingenuity and sincerity. 








CORNISH MSS. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds. 

In your number of December 30th, 1911, 
you allowed me to challenge Prof. Lindsay’s 
classification of Bodl. MS. 572 as Welsh 
rather than Cornish. Since then, in a letter 
which he kindly permits me to publish in 
whole or part, he says :— 

“* You are right. The opening leaves of Bodl. 
MS. 572 must be Cornish. In the Liber Tobie 
(foll. 14-25), which is indissoluble from the 
Expositio Misse (foll. 2-13), are three glosses. 
Two of these are indeterminate, but the remaining 
one contains the preposition in its Cornish (or 
Breton) form do, and not in its Old Welsh form di 
(modern Welsh dy). 

“Of course the Missa S. Germani (fol. 1) is 
a fragment of a separate treatise, whose present 
juxtaposition with the Expositio Misse and Liber 
Tobie may be a mere accident. But although 
it has no glosses to determine its provenance, it 
has that sentence which you quoted in The 
Atheneum,” 
and which establishes its Cornish character, 

There are other points of difficulty con- 
nected with Bodl. MS. 572, which Prof. 
Lindsay will discuss in a forthcoming book 
on ‘Early Welsh Script, which is awaited 
with interest. F. E. WARREN. 








BOOK SALE. 


Messrs. SoOTHEBY’s sale on Thursday and 
Friday in last week included the following inter- 
esting books: Numismatic Society Publications, 
1836-1906, 301. Statham, Abridgement of Cases, 
1490, 401. Early English Text Society Publica- 
tions, 50 vols. and 32 parts, 1864-90, 237. Killi- 
grew, ‘Comedies and Tragedies,’ 1664, 271. 10s. 
Notes and Queries, 108 vols. and 9 Index vols., 
1849-1909, 187. 5s. Montaigne, Essays, trans- 
lated by Florio, 1603, 477. The Vulgate, Ulm, 
1480, 181. 5s. Sporting Magazine, 110 vols., 
1792-1858, 407. ew Sporting Magazine, 25 vols., 
1853-70, 201. Psalter, French MS., late 15th 
century, 34/. Chronicle of St. Albans, 1498, 271. 
Phineas Fletcher, The Purple Island, 1633, and 
another, 461. Views of Versailles, 3 vols., 1674-8, 
181. 10s. Van der Meulen, Les Villes de France 
et de Flandres, 1685, 18/7. 10s. Shakespeare, 
Fourth Folio, 1685, 551. 


The total of the sale was 1,170/. 1s. 6d. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. ] 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Burrage (Champlin), The Early English Dis- 
senters in the Light of Recent Research (1550- 
1641), 2 vols., 20/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A complete and systematic inquiry into the 
development, tendencies, status, and influence 
of ony A English Dissent. Recourse to docu- 
ments hitherto practically inaccessible renders 
the facts brought to light in these volumes 
more of the nature of discoveries than of a 
fabric whose threads had previously been dis- 
connected and unwoven. The author’s achieve- 
ment is likely, not only to stimulate research, 
but also to revise prevalent impressions. 


D’Arcy (Charles F.), Christian Ethics and Modern 
Thought, 1/ net. 
WA treatise expatiating on the moral teaching 
of Christianity, the collective summum bonum 
of all ethical systems. The author attempts 
to invalidate heterodox opinions by glibly 
throwing out phrases about “ evolution” and 
“‘inner consciousness.’”” Among much that is 
reaffirmation of the accepted interpretations 
of Christianity is a defence of modern indi- 
vidualism, as a counterblast to ‘“ degrading 
collectivism.”’ We fail to trace the pertinence 
and applicability of his remarks in this sphere 
to religion, and do not find his afterthoughts 
as to safeguarding the social system against 
“selfish” individualism satisfactory. The 
work is one of the Anglican Church Handbooks. 


Farnell (L. R.), The Higher Aspects of Greek 
Religion: Lectures delivered at Oxford and 
in London in April and May, 1911, 6/ net. 

: Williams & Norgate 

Dr. Farnell’s six Hibbert +lectures are now 
published in book form. They deal with the 
ethical, civic, personal, and national ideals 
pervading Greek religion, their features, origins, 
and developments. 


Montefiore (Claude G.), Outlines of Liberal 
Judaism for the Use of Parents and Teachers, 
2/6 net. Macmillan 

The author sects out in a clear and simple 
form the doctrines of Liberal Judaism, especially 
in its religious aspect. ‘‘ There is no race 
which has been more vilely treated by its 
fellow-men,” he says with truth; but a pas- 
sionate devotion to his own people does not 
make him deal less fairly with other creeds 
than with the older forms of Judaism. It is 
an able and a lucid book. 


Northern British-Israel Review, January, 6d. net. 
lasgow, Fraser, Asher & Co. 
The Review contains a quantity of antiquarian 
material useful to those interested in the 
development of the Jewish race. The feature 
of this number is a long article on the origins, 
growth, and influence of Mithraism. It also 
deals with Israel’s reformation in Media, the 
teachings of Zoroaster, and the similarity be- 
tween the Mithraic and the Patriarchal Church. 
There is a curious treatise, mingling science, 
religion, and geology, on the age of the world 
and its Judaistic associations. ‘ Jehovah’s 
Viaducts ’ is an interesting piece of research. 


Paget (Francis), The Sorrow of the World, with 
an Introductory Essay on Accidia, 2/ net. 
Longmans 
The purpose of this reprint of part of the 
late Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Spirit of Discipline,’ 
first published in 1891, is likened by the writer 
of the preface to “‘ the sending to friends of a 
picture of a face we may no longer see together.” 


Quin (Malcolm), Catholicism and the Modern 
Mind : a Contribution to Religious Unity and 
Progress, 7/6 net. Edward Arnold 

Sincerity and clarity of expression distinguish 
this plea for the concurrence and co-operation 
of the Catholic Church with the modern mind— 
defined as the total body of positive culture 
and real ~y ey proper to Western Europe 
during the last six centuries. For thirty years 
the author taught as a disciple of Comte; to-day, 
though he is outside the fold (he is not, and, 
“under existing conditions cannot be, formally, a 
member” of the Catholic Church), his champion- 
| of a progressive Catholicism is persistent 
and powerful. 


Woodhouse 
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Ridgeway (Frederic Edward), Calls to Service: 


being Sermons and Addresses delivered in the 
Diocese of London, 5/ net. Longmans 

There is nothing unusual or exceptional in 
any way that calls for the publication of these 
sermons. They represent the normal point of 
view of the Churchman ; they reflect his atmo- 
sphere and his sentiments. They show us 
the episcopal attitude towards social reform 
or innovation. Dr. Ridgeway by no means 
ignores the problems of industrial civilization, 
and speaks with some passion on the matter, 
but he is unable to furnish any definite 
proposals for the actual participation of the 
Church in future developments. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Armitage (Ella S.), The Early Norman Castles 


of the British Isles, 15/ net. John Murray 

This ‘ Catalogue Raisonné’ of early Norman 
castles is reissued from The English Historical 
Review of eight years ago, much enlarged, and 
the chapter on Irish mottes appeared in The 
Antiquary six years ago. Otherwise the work 
is entirely original, and will doubtless become 
an established record upon the subject. There 
are illuminating discussions upon Saxon and 
Danish fortifications, the private castle in 
European history, and Dr. Round’s theory 
that the motte-castles of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland are of Norman origin, which the 
author supports and elaborates. There are 
copious plans and illustrations. 


Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, 


January, 1/6 Reading, Slaughter 
London, Elliot Stock 
A quarterly journal published through the 
initiative of anumber of archeological societies. 
There is certainly no lack of antiquarian 
material in the three counties selected: This 
number is principally concerned with the 
churches of Aldermaston, Padworth, Englefield, 
and Tidmarsh, with numerous illustrations. 
There is also a short notice of the ancient 
industry of “ blacking ’’ in Berkshire. 


Connell & Sons’ (James) Catalogue of Exhibition 


of Original Etchings. 

These etchings, with chance exceptions, are 
delicately and lucidly reproduced. Their merit, 
as originals, varies considerably in quality and 
character. When gathered into a single volume, 
they strike the eye as incongruous, but the 
Catalogue itself is capably arranged. 


Heath (Sidney), Our Homeland Churches, and 


How to Study Them, 2/6 net. 
Homeland Association, and Warne & Co. 
A new and improved edition, included in 
the series of Homeland Pocket Books, 
which the traveller can carry comfortably. 
There is a chapter on the churches of each 
period, and such allied subjects as bells and 
stained glass. The book is well indexed, 
adequately illustrated, and provided with 
architectural appendixes and glossary. 


Hind (Arthur M.), Rembrandt’s Etchings: an 


Essay and a Catalogue, with some Notes on the 
Drawings, 2 vols., 21/ net. Methuen 
For notice see p. 232. 


Royal Irish Academy, Proceedings, January, 4/ 


Contains a report on the exploration of 
Bronze-Age carns on Carrowkeel Mountain, 
co. Sligo. Most of them are conical mounds 
made of angular limestone blocks, and their 
excavation proved of a most interesting 
character. There area numberof accompanying 
plates and diagrams. 

(Thomas) and Milne (Thomas), 
Textile Design, Pure and Applied, 10/ net. 
Macmillan 
For notice see p. 232. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Ascher (Isidore G.), One Hundred and Five 


Sonnets. xford, Blackwell ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Nebulosity is the feature of Mr. Ascher’s 
verse. It lacks the succinctness, the grip, 
and the simplicity of imagery which are the 
distinguishing marks of good poetry. It is 
full of what Dr. Johnson calls “‘ tumid 
gorgeousness.”’ 


Bax (Clifford), Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, 


4/6 net. Orpheus Press 

Mr. Bax has learnt his lesson but too well 
from the poets who have extolled the esoteric 
mysteries of pantheism. He runs on loqua- 
ciously, not writing poetry, but machining 
phrases with idyllic and ecstatic intonation. 
Some of his simplesse is but childish prattle, 
and the extraordinary versatility of his talent 
is dangerously capable of absorbing subject 
after subject—from a mild Byronic romanticism 
to a realism reminiscent of Hardy or James 





Stephens. The lyrics are —— to the 
am. The volume is one of the Orpheus 
eries. 


Bevan (Edwin), The Seven against Thebes of 


D 


Aischylus, rendered into English Verse. 
Edward Arnold 
The author is an admirer of Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s work, and follows him in embroidering 
unnecessarily, adding superlatives, and archaic 
touches such as “‘ the dry gule’’ of the dragon, 
which do not exist in the text. Admitting the 
difficulty of rendering the tremendous vocabu- 
lary of Aischylus, we think it can be, and has 
been, given in an English verse-form less 
diffuse and affected than this. 


urrant (William Scott), Chaucer Redivivus: a 
Playlet for the Open Air or Hall, 6d. net. 
George Allen 
This drama relates in careful, academic, 
archaic language the return of Chaucer from 
Paradise to meet the Canterbury pilgrims, and 
the wedding of the Wife of Bath to Mine Host 
of the ‘ Tabard” on the death of her fifth 
husband. Its modernity and artificiality are 
palpable throughout. 


Egerton (Lady Alix), John o’ Dreams, and Other 


Songs. St. Catherine Press 

Lady Alix Egerton frequently attempts to set 
her poems in a background of legend and 
personification that does not in any way 
conceal the tenuity of their sentiments and the 
poverty of their thought. Their frail harmonies 
strike the epicurean note, and never swell 
into the larger realities of universal human 
feeling. They are little more than rhythmical 
puff-balls. 


Farjeon (Eleanor), Dream-Songs for the Beloved, 


Haslam (W. J. E.), Verses, 2/6 net. 


2/6 net. Orpheus Press 
The author can turn a legend into rhyme 
with grace and fluency, but, when she aspires 
to more ethereal regions, her verse grows thin 
and inanimate. Cosmical agencies and _per- 
sonifications are not fit stuff for her working. 
She is at her best when weaving dapper Nature 
fancies, working old threads of pretty patterns 
into her:fabric. It displays laborious work- 
manship too glaringly. Another of the Orpheus 
Series. 
lenconner (Pamela), The White Wallet, 5/ net. 
Fisher Unwin 
We readily concede that this anthology 
contains ‘‘ excerpts from a throng of authors 
ancient and modern, English and foreign, 
well-known and obscure.”’ Indeed, Lady Glen- 
conner’s catholicity of taste is the salient feature 
of her collection. She gathers up armfuls of 
quotations and thrusts them into her book 
with royal impartiality. Her only governing 
principle of arrangement has been the lack of it. 
A Lunatic’s Grace is rinted between 
extracts from Turgenev and Ruskin. We have 
seldom met with so amorphous and vagrant 
a method of accumulating stores. 
Constable 
Mr. Haslam juggles prettily with minerals, 
elements, seasons, and abstractions, and makes 
them dexterously into ballades, rondeaus, 
triolets, and normal metres. We have read 
his verses with some care, and are struck by 
their complete negative quality. Their light 
is a subdued and spiritless flame. 


Irwin (Beatrice), The Pagan Trinity, 5/ net. 


John Lane 
Miss Irwin writes of the East with some 
abandon and sense of atmosphere, but not as 
if she had ever been there. All her numbers, 
whether corybantic, which they frequently are, 
or softly modulated into a kind of voluptuous 
musing, are completely divorced from 
reality. Her Hellenic rhapsodies are exotic 
and even hectic in character. If she 
would but sing out of herself, instead of 
stringing her ardent lyre to the key of the 
“‘ great Antique,’’ her poetry would gain in 
power and spontaneity, for she possesses a 
fertile, if disjointed imagination. 


Kavi (N. D.), To the King-Emperor: a Poem. 


Byculla, Bombay, Lakshmi Art Printing Works 

A long, resonant, and bombastic panegyric, 
celebrating the mysteries of Empire and the 
function of the Durbar. The poet draws 
mainly upon the comparative method for his 
most striking effects. He envisages great 
civilizations, mighty cities of old, and extinct 
and powerful nations, their splendours suddenly 
eclipsed by a line at the close of the stanza 
like the blast of a trumpet, declaring that to 
the modern British Empire they are as dust. 
The poem is crowded with these exciting 
climaxes and culminations, indeed, is 
typical of what the author calls “‘ that ancient, 
rueritorious, and world-renowned Aryan gen- 
tility.” 
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Phillpotts (Eden), The Secret Woman, a Play in 

Five Acts, 1/6 Duckworth 

The printed version of the play which we 
deal with elsewhere in this issue. 


Second Book of the Poets’ Club. Poets’ Club 
The poems collected in this volume are 
evidence of the earnestness and activity of 
modern verse, even of its fullness of utterance, 
also of its fearfulness of reality, its limited 
achievement, and its subjugation to certain 
moulds of expression and casts of thought. 
Much of the book is pseudo-dramatic. Indeed, 
modern verse tends more and more to adopt a 
dramatic medium, to be abrupt, elliptical, 
prone to transitions, and suggestive in its search 
for fundamentals. But,as this volume demon- 
strates, that search still continues. We like 
Mr. Robert Ross’s bitter and sardonic ‘ The 
Landgrave’ and Mr. Sturge Moore’s dignified 
and harmonious ‘ A Tragic Fate.’ 
Shakespeare (The Arden): Macbeth, edited by 
Henry Cuningham, 2/6 net. Methuen 
This edition fully maintains the high standard 
of the series, both in Introduction and notes. 
Mr. Cuningham has made excellent use—duly 
acknowledged—of the work of his predecessors, 
especially Dr. A. C. Bradley’s masterly survey 
in ‘Shakespearean Tragedy.’ On the question 
of interpolation he gives precise views, holding, 
for instance,\that the authentic play begins at 
I. iii. 38. While we are not inclined to admit 
that any weakness or extravagance of style or 
excrescence of matter proves outright the 
presence of another hand, we can admire both 
the courage and taste of the editor, and strongly 
endorse the use of brackets or obeli which he 
suggests. The notes are full and learned, 
and the volume, being published at a moderate 
price, should win wide appreciation. 
Shakespeare (The Tudor): Troilus and Cressida, 
edited by John S. P. Tatlock, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
Anotner issue of this neat little American 
edition. 
Zangwill (Israel), The Next Religion, 2/6 net. 
Heinemann 
For notice see p. 235. 


Bibliography. 


Oxford Books : a Bibliography of Printed Works 
relating to the University and City of Oxford 
or Printed or Published There, with Appendixes, 
Annals, and Illustrations: Vol. Il. Oxford 
Literature 1450-1640, and 1641-50, by Falconer 
Madan, 25/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

For notice see p. 221. 


Philosophy. 


Stephen (Leslie), The English Utilitarians: Vol. 
“Il. John Stuart Mill, 5/ net. Duckworth 
This valuable and comprehensive study is 
reissued in the Crown Library—an excellent 
series. The Utilitarians have received volu- 
minous notices from many points of view since 
Leslie Stephen’s time, but, except perhaps in 
the philosophic criticism, which has gathered 
—— his outlook and definition hold the 
eld. 


History and Biography. 


Antiquary (The), Vol. XLVII., January—Decem- 
ber, 1. Elliot Stock 
Last year’s volume reveals the miscellaneous 
character of its contents. It is largely depend- 
ent for its material on circumstance, some 
seagons yielding more fruitful results than 
others. But as a whole it is a storehouse of 
out-of-the-way knowledge, which, were it not 
assiduously collected, might easily be lost to 
the world. Parts of it are trivial, and cannot 
appeal to more than a narrow circle, but it is, 
in the main, surprisingly readable. 
Bulwer-Lytton to Macready, Letters of 1836-66, 
with an Introduction by Brander Matthews. 
New Jersey, Carteret Book Club 
These letters have little more than an 
historical interest, in view of the merited 
oblivion into which Lytton’s plays have fallen, 
including ‘ Money,’ in spite of its much-adver- 
tised revival last year. They are mainly 
concerned with details of the production of 
Lytton’s dramas—suggested alterations, busi- 
ness matters, debated interpretations, and 
similar subjects. Except for the differences 
in time, they might have been written by any 
estimable p ight of to-day to his leading 
| actor. We obtain, however, some interesting 
een of the inner workings of the dreary 
ma of fifty years ago, before its revival 
late in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
There is a Pag ow! and well-balanced introduc- 
tion, and the book is finely printed. 








Dickerson (Oliver Morton), American Colonial 
Government, 1696-1765: a Study of the 
British Board of Trade in its Relation to the 
American Colonies, Political, Industrial, Ad- 
ministrative, $4 net. Ohio, A. H. Clark Co. 

The author has selected the most significant 
period of development in Colonial self-govern- 
ment and American nationality. The subject 
is centrifugal, branching out from the descrip- 
tion of the machinery of imperial control into 
that of general and complex governmental 
conditions and inter-relations between the 
Mother Country and its American colonies. 
Indian settlement, the problems of population, 
industrial and commercial issues, and such 
important matters as administrative fluctua- 
tion, the shifting degree of centralization, and 
the transference of legislative power, have all 
been substantially treated, with much docu- 
mentary citation. There is an adequate 
bibliography. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1912, 3/6 
net. Whittaker & Co. 

Since the last issue of ‘ Dod,’ eighteen new 
eers have taken their seats in the House of 
rds, and thirty new Commoners have been 
elected to Parliament. By-elections have 
reduced the Government majority from 126 
to 116. But for these necessary revisions, the 
present edition tallies with its predecessor, and 
as a Parliamentary manual is too well known 
to need comment. 

Figgis (Rev. J. N.), English History from 
Original Sources, 1660-1715, 2/6 Blac 

A new edition. The plan is a good one well 
carried out, and the “sources” are wisely 
chosen for literary as well as historical interest. 
The diarists, Burnet, Swift, and contem- 
porary memoirs can be read with pleasure by 
those who are naturally repelled by a mass of 
official documents. In the Historical Series. 


In Praise of Oxford—Life and Manners: an 
Anthology in Prose and Verse, compiled by 
Thomas Seccombe and H. Spencer Scott, 6/ net. 

Constable 
In the sequel to their earlier volume on Oxford 
history and topography the anthologists have 
performed their task better than any of their 
predecessors with whom we are acquainted. 
Nothing is too obscure to escape notice, or too 
modern to be turned to account. Contemporary 
literature fills, perhaps, a disproportionate 
space, but the effusions of modern poets are 
pleasantly few, and we are glad to miss many 
of the hackneyed quotations which appear in 
every guide-book. On the whole, the book 
shows laudable care and judgment. 


Jerrold (Clare), The Early Court of Queen Vic- 
toria, 15/ net. Eveleigh Nash 
An anecdotal and slight narrative of the early 
life of Queen Victoria and her circle. It should 
appeal to that section of the public which 
peruses Court annals with avidity. Justifica- 
tion on the score of insight, characterization, 
and even agreeable handling, such memoirs 
can seldom claim. They exist to gratify an 
appetite for peering into the lives of people 
stationed on the pinnacles of social eminence. 
Kerr (Dr. Robert), Morocco after Twenty-Five 
Years: a Description of the Country, its Laws 
and Customs, and the European Situation, 
10/6 net. Murray & Evenden 
In this undisciplined and mediocre book 
the author relates the experiences of twenty- 
five years’ sojourn in Morocco, and displays 
considerable missionary bias. He intersperses 
descriptions of the country and its inhabitants 
with diatribes against Christian Science, crude 
and uncomplimentary criticism of the Moslem 
religion, and pious irrelevancies. He has a 
single chapter on the relations of European 
nations to Morocco, in which he gives large 
space to a synopsis of the Act of Algeciras. 


King (Mrs. Hamilton), Letters and Recollections 
of Mazzini, 5/ net. Longmans 
For notice see p. 221. 


Langton (Robert), The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens, with Retrospective Notes and 
Klucidations from his Books and Letters, 5/ 

Hutchinson 
This is an enlarged and revised edition of a 
book issued for private circulation in 1883. 
There is no particular call for the reissue, 
even with a quantity of new material diffused 
through it, since, to quote the author in a 
different application, ‘“‘ enough has been said 
and written on this subject already.”’ It is 
urely a gossipy and anecdotal sketch of 
ickens’s early life, illumined by no distinction 
of style, and interspersed with banalities and 
trivialities which might very well have been 
omitted. As a biography it is dull and 
commonplace. 





May (Florence), The Girlhood of Clara Schumann, 
12/6 net. Edward Arnold 
Mainly derivative so far as the story of 
Clara Schumann’s life is concerned, the book 
contains an original study of her activity ag 
@ pianist and relation to the creative art of the 
time. We question whether the importance 
of the subject demands a chapter or more 
for every year of her girlhood, and a good deal 
of small beer is chronicled with unnecessary 
deliberation. 


Notestein (Wallace), A History of Witchcraft in 
England from 1558 to 1718, 6/6 net. 
Washington, American Historical Association 
London, Frowde 
A dissertation for a doctorate enlarged into 
a consistent chronological treatment of the 
theme. The study of witchcraft needs much 
delicacy of handling, for it is a history of 
opinion as much as of fact and evidence, and 
it is difficult to discriminate between the true 
and the false where an implication of trafficking 
in the black arts has been so convenient a 
weapon for the controversialist and prosecutor. 
This monograph is too heavy to be easy reading, 
but enshrines much sturdy judgment and a 
mass of valuable information. It is one of the 
pr Essays of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


Routh (E. M. G.), Tangier: England’s Lost 
Atlantic Outpost, 1661-84, 12/ net. 
John Murray 
An elaborate study of our somewhat irrelevant 
occupation of Tangier in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, based on a mass of unpublished documents 
from the Record Office and many other sources, 
ancient and modern. There are a number of 
interesting illustrations and a map. 


Ogg (David), Cardinal de Retz, 1613-79, 6/ net. 

Methuen 

An essay of considerable promise, treating of 

a subject upon which there is no similar book 

in English. The author has not allowed his 

study of original sources to clog his narrative, 

which is simple in style and free from exaggera- 
tion. 


Turner (Edward Raymond), The Negro in Penn- 
sylvania: Slavery—Servitude—Freedom, 1639- 
1861, 6/6 net. 

Washington, American Historical 
Association; London, Frowde 


A general, social, economic, and legal inquiry 
into the status of the negro in Pennsylvania, 
where much valuable material is accessible. 
The scope of the book has necessitated laborious 
study, and some 13,000 documents have been 
used. The subject-matter has been manipu- 
lated with much skill, and the selective dexterity 
of the author is commendable. We hardly 
think that he is fair to the efforts of the 1830 
Abolitionists, the reaction against whose anti- 
slavery propaganda he is inclined to exaggerate. 
There is a considerable bibliography. The work 
is one of the Prize Essays of the American 
Historical Association. 


Watson (G. L. de St. M.), A Polish Exile with 
Napoleon, embodying the Letters of Capt. 
Piontkowski to General Sir Robert Wilson, and 
many Documents from the Lowe Papers, the 
Colonial Office Records, the Wilson Manuscripts, 
the Capel Lofft Correspondence, and the French 
and Genevese Archives hitherto Unpublished, 
12/6 net. Harper 


Through the medium of the documents 
enumerated above, the author attempts to 
unravel the precise nature of the relations 
which existed between Napoleon and Piont- 
kowski at Longwood. The difficulties of 
elucidation and of constructing a coherent 
narrative from the material have been excep- 
tional, but are deftly handled. With a wealth of 
annotation at his command, the author has used 
it economically and with discrimination. There 
is a voluminous appendix. 


Williams (Orlo), Life and Letters of John Rickman, 
10/6 net. Constable- 


John Rickman, with his formal mind and 
ultra-orthodox outlook, might seem a depressing 
subject for the biographer; but when we 
remember that he was an intimate of the circle 
of Lamb, Coleridge, and Southey, and was intro- 
duced to Lamb by that inimitable person 

. George Dyer, we are inclined to shift our oa 
spective. Rickman’s political letters we find 
pompous and dogmatic, but his more personal 
commentaries are brisk and refreshing, and at 
times he has something of Lamb’s shyness and 
humotr. 
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Geography and Travel. 


Auden (Thomas), Shropshire, 1/6 net. 


Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The manner in which this book, one of the 
Oxford County Histories for Schools, is written 
is calculated to arouse local patriotism, but one 
of the main objects of teaching children the 
history of their locality is to show the close 
connexion of geography with history, and in 
this respect the book leaves something to be 
desired. The illustrations, by Miss Katharine 
M. Roberts, are numerous and excellent. 


Phillimore (Lion), In the Carpathians, 10/6 net. 
Constable 
Mrs. Phillimore made her journey in a ro- 
mantic temper—perhaps, as her book manifests, 
with an over-emphasized literary zest. The 
evident keenness of her enjoyment is at once 
the defect and justification of her book, which 
is radiant with the proper feeling of discovery, 
and at the same time overloaded with trivial 
detail. Nevertheless, her freshness of mind, 
her receptivity and her vivid instinct for beauty 
make her writing individual and attractive. 

There is at the end a mapjof the route taken. 


Education. 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, Report of 
the President, 1910-11. 
Classifies the activities of the University : 
its lectures, courses of study, and functions. 


National Systems of Education: First Report of 
the Education Committee of the International 
Council of Women, compiled by Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon, Second Edition, 6d. 

Aberdeen, Rosemount Press 
This is a valuable and businesslike report, 
which gives, in a handy form, a view of the 
systems of schooling in ‘all the civilized countries 
of the world. It is curious to note how far 
more the various educational institutions are 
directly supported by the State in America 
and in our own Colonies than in England. 


Public Schools Year-Book, 1912, 3/6 net. 
Year-Book Press 
This book has since 1910 been adopted as 
the Official Book of Reference of the Head 
Masters’ Conference. The conditions governing 
representation in that body are given in the 
Preface. The information regarding public 
schools is full and accurate. On the other hand, 
the Supplementary Lists of Preparatory Schools, 
University and Private Tutors, &c., for inser- 
tion of which a fee is charged, cannot be 
regarded as representative. 


Schoolmaster’s Year-Book and Directory, 1912, 


12/6 net. Year-Book Press 

A book of reference concerning secondary 
education in England and Wales in three parts : 
General Information, Alphabetical Lists of 
Secondary Schoolmasters, and List of Secondary 
Schools. This is the tenth annual issue of a 
volume which is of proved value, and increases 
its scope every year. 


Political Economy. 


Earnings and Hours Enquiry: Report of an 


Enquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earn- 

ings and Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the 

United Kingdom: VII. Railway Service in 

1907, 2/3 Stationery Office 
For notice see p. 216. 


Fiscal Relations of Great Britain and Ireland 


(The): Papers read at the Congress of the Royal 
Economic Society, January 10th, 1/6 
P.S. King 
No publication could be more opportune at 
the present moment. The verdict, enunciated 
from different points of view by such men 
as Mr. Erskine Childers, Mr. Thomas Lough, 
M.P., Mr. Frank Macdermot, and Prof. Kettle, 
is decidedly in favour of a large measure of 
fiscal autonomy for Ireland, as the only satis- 
factory economic settlement. Prof. Kettle’s 
paper is specially commended by his command 
alike of language and figures. 


Layton (Walter T.), An Introduction to the Study 


of Prices, with Special Reference to the History 
of the Nineteenth Century, 2/6 net. 
Macmillan 
The gist of the Newmarch Memorial Lectures, 
delivered at University College, London, with 
tabulations and statistical lists, transferred 
to appendixes. The book supplies an historical 
résumé of the course of prices in the last century, 
and investigates the causes which determine 
the purchasing power of money. There is an 
ingenious chart of average wholesale prices 
and the world’s gold production since 1800. 





Philology. 


Grierson (George A.), A Manual of the Kashmiri 


Language, comprising Grammar, Phrase-Book, 
and Vocabularies, 2 vols., 12/ net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The first two parts consist of elementary 
grammar, its constructions and peculiarities. 
There are a number of English sentences, with 
translations appended. They are more for 
the use of the casual visitor than the habitual 
student, and imply some previous knowledge of 
Hindustani. Part III. contains the Kashmifri- 
English vocabulary, with familiar idioms and 
explanatory notes attached. It is effectively 
summarized and classified, though the print is 
too minute to be comfortable. 


Thucydides, Book IV., edited by A. W. Spratt. 


Cambridge University Press 
This excellent edition follows the same 
plan as its two predecessors. Though a 
complete apparatus criticus for all eight books 
is promised in the future, ample and lucid 
notes are provided, without the elaboration 
likely to bewilder and disgust a comparatively 
unfledged student. Textual criticism is sup- 
plied, and the printing is clear and bold. It 
forms one of the Pitt Press Series. 


School-Books. 


Arnold’s Continuous Readers for Infants, 6 parts, 


2d. each. 
Useful little books, suitably graduated in 
difficulty, and printed in clear type. 


Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), A New Algebra, 


Vol. II., containing Parts IV.-VI., 4/ 
Macmillan 
Vol. II., which treats of the more complex 
algebraical formule and problems, is a very 
extensive and useful study. It tends to merge 
more, perhaps, into higher mathematics than 
is consistent with a students’ course; but 
contains, as something of a counterpoise, more 
a matter than is usual in algebra 
books. he more abstruse portions, dealing 
with ratio, logarithms, and limits, strike us as 
cogently and lucidly explained. A _ third 
volume, designed for mathematical specialists 
in public schools, is promised, and a key to this 
volume will shortly be published. 


Beaven (C. L.), Solutions of the Exercises in 


Godfrey and Siddons’s Solid Geometry, 5/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The solutions are clear, and should be readily 

followed ; while the more complicated examples 
are illustrated by carefully drawn figures. 


Blackie’s Elementary Regional and Practical 


Geographies, by David Frew: The British 
Empire, 8d.; The British Isles, 6d.; England, 
8d.; and Europe, 6d. , 

These four little geographies supply in a 
concise form the main principles of the scientific 
side of the subject. In addition, the facts of 
commerce and industry are brought up to date. 
Maps and diagrams are plentiful, and well 
chosen. 


Blackie’s Little French Classics: Hugo, Aymeril- 


lot, and Le petit Roi de Galice, from La Légende 
des Siécles, edited by Thomas Keen, 4d. 

The text is preceded by a short account of 
‘Victor Hugo and his writings, and followed 
by some fourteen pages of notes and glossary, 
the whole being in French. 


Blackie’s Longer French Texts: Hugo, Durande 


et Déruchette, episode from Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer, edited by A. Sayle, 8d. 

This rigidly condensed version of the 
principal episodes in ‘Les  Travailleurs 
de la Mer’ should make an_ interesting 
class-book. Notes, phrase-list, retranslation 
exercises, and vocabulary are added. 


Blackie’s Plain-Text Poets: Poems of Thomas 


Gray, edited by the Rev. W. C. Eppstein, 6d. 

The editor has sketched the ‘life and work 
of Gray in the Introduction, and supplied a few 
brief notes to each of the poems 


Blackie’s Plain Text Poets: Scottish Ballads, 


by Robert Stewart, 6d. 

This book embodies an excellent plan for 
inculcating some of the finest poetry in the 
world on young people. But, in spite of the 
fact that the editor acknowledges Prof. Child 
and Walter Scott as his chief authorities, we 
cannot approve of a selection which omits such 
superb and far-famed ballads as the ‘Twa 
Corbies,’ ‘ The Braes o’ Yarrow,’ and ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ which stirred the heart of Sir Philip 
Sidney like a trumpet. Otherwise the editor 
has fulfilled his task with taste and discrimina- 
tion. 


Buckley (Elsie Finnimore), Children of the 


Dawn: Old Tales of Greece, 2 parts, 1/ 
Macmillan 
The first part is devoted to the Riddle of 
the Sphinx, Hunting the Calydonian Boar, and 





the Winning of Atalanta; the second to the 
Sacrifice of Alcestis, the Curse of Echo, and the 
Divine Musician. In English Literature for 
Secondary Schools. 


Hall (H. 8.) and Stevens (F. H.), Examples in 
Arithmetic, Part I., taken from A School 
Arithmetic, 1/6 Macmillan 

These examples are extracted from the 
‘School Arithmetic’ by the same authors, 
covering the work usually required of candi- 
dates in the University Local Junior Examiua- 
tion. 


Homer, Iliad, translated by Alexander Pope, 
edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, with an Intro~ 
duction, Notes, and a Glossary, 1/ net. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 

This edition—in Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 
has been neatly collated and arranged. The 
notes, glossary, and textual matter have, we 
think rightly, been strictly subordinated to the 
text. For the student it should be especially 
agreeable. There is a lucid and compact Intro- 
= by Mr. C. E. Rhodes, an American 
scholar. 


Meany (Edmond S.), United States History for 
Schools, 4/6 net. Macmillan 
A useful manual, fair-minded in its descrip- 
tion of America’s relations with England, 
and better balanced than most books of the 
kind in its allotment of space between wars 
and topics of political and social importance. 
It might be adopted with advantage in English 
schools, where ignorance of American history 
is usually profound. A better index would 
increase its value to the teacher, if not to the 
pupil. 
Nineteenth Century Essays, edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by George Sampson, 2 
Cambridge University Press 
The editor interpolates apologies in his preface 
in anticipation of a criticism which we have no 
intention to offer. He declares that the title, 
since selections from Hazlitt and Lamb are 
omitted, is a misnomer. But both these 
admirable fashioners of the essay are easily 
accessible to students of literature in multi- 
farious editions and anthologies. We 
commend the bold principle of choice which 
gathers such heterogeneous and characteristic 
material as Bagehot’s ‘ Shakespeare, the Man,’ 
Arnold’s ‘ Marcus Aurelius,’ Newman’s ‘ Litera- 
ture,’ Macaulay’s review of ‘ Ranke’s History of 
the Popes,’ and others, because its originality is 
not in any way grotesque or too remote from 
the beaten track to be misleading. 


Petits Contes pour les Enfants: Le Petit Bon- 
homme, 4d. Blackie 
Three popular stories of the nursery are 
here rendered insimple French. Other features 
are comic illustrations, a useful questionnaire, 
and a brief vocabulary. 

Sheridan, The Rivals and The School for Scandal 
(both Plays Slightly Abridged), edited 7 John 
Peile, 6d. lackie 

A neat edition of Sheridan’s two greatest 
plays, with the addition of a biography and 
brief explanatory notes. The plays are slightly 
abridged, but not in the merciless way that is 
the custom in some school editions. In the 
Plain-Text Plays. 

Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools: Second 
Book of Kings, edited by T. H. Hennessy, 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The Introduction deals with the nature,. 
sources, authorship, and contents of the book, 
Assyrian and other inscriptions, the chronology 
of the Kings, and the religious value of this 
portion of Jewish history. Notes of consider- 
able length are given at the foot of each ey 
and in the Appendix will be found a brief 
sketch of Babylonian and Assyrian history. 

Stories Old and New: —. Curley’s Boy, by 
Isabel Hornibrook; and The Heroes, from 
Kingsley’s Heroes, 1/ each. Blackie 

The attractive features of the series are 
maintained in these two volumes. The stories,. 
being told in simple language and presen 
in dainty binding, should appeal to the young 
readers for whom the series is intended. ‘ Capt. 
Curley’s Boy’ is a tale of adventure such as 
most boys will revel in; and the stories of 
‘The Argonauts ’ and ‘Theseus’ are given from: 
Kingsley’s ‘ Heroes.’ 

Stories Old and New: The Lady of the Fountain, 
and Other Tales from the Mabinogion, af 





e 

The series called Stories Old and New pri- 
marily exists for selections, generally made 
with sympathy and discretion. The present 
volume, in ‘ The - of the Fountain, 
‘ Geraint, the Son of Erbin,’ and ‘ The. Dream. 
of the Emperor Maxen,’ embodies those of the 
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most agreeable and imaginative of the Mabi- 
oe Children are sure to like the 
col illustrations, which, if occasionally 
blurred, are vigorous. 
bs (G. T.), A First German Book on the 
Meth 


Cambridge University Press 
This book should be very useful, both in 
the classroom and to the solitary student. It 
contains eighty lessons, a phonetic transcription 
of the first eleven of these, a “ grammar” 
composed of the simplest and most imme- 
diately necessary elements, and a vocabulary. 
Every other lesson is a rhyme, so contrived as 
to involve no other grammatical facts than 
those already learnt—an excellent feature. 
We note also with satisfaction the author’s 
expression of his belief that every pupil should 
compile his own grammar. 


Science. 


Hale (Arthur J.), Practical Chemistry for Engi- 
neering Students, with an Introductory Note 
by Prof. R. Meldola, 3/ net. Longmans 

ed on an eminently practical method. 
By omitting unimportant matter, however 
interesting, the author has succeeded in con- 
densing into some 200 pages a wonderful 
amount of information. 

Scharff (Robert Francis), Distribution and Origin 
of Life in America, 10/6 net. Constable 

The substance of a series of geological 
lectures delivered in London in 1908, with so 
many revisions and enlargements as to make 
practically an original work. As the result of 
assiduous research, it embodies scientific 
results of importance, particularly with regard 
to the ‘“‘ Glacial Epoch.’”’ The book, while 
making plentiful use of authoritative evidence, 
is by no means subservient to it. It contains 
twenty-one maps and an adequate index 
and bibliography. 

United States National Museum: 1871, The 
West American Mollusks of the Genus Cingula, 
by Paul Bartsch ; 1872, Description of a New 

otidanoid Shark from the Philippine Islands, 
representing a New Family, by Hugh M. Smith; 
1873, The Characters of the Fossil Plant Gigan- 
topteris Schenk and its Occurrence in North 
America, by David White ; 1877, The Squaloid 
Sharks of the Philippine Archipelago, with 
Descriptions of New mera and Species, by 
Hugh M. Smith; 1878, The Mounted Skeletons 
of Camptosaurus in the U.S. National Museum, 
by Charles W. Gilmore. 


Juvenile Books. 


Reghoue (W.), London Bells, and What They 
ell Us, 1/ Blackie 
_ A book for children designed to stimulate 
interest in the picturesque and traditional 
associations of London. It rambles too much 
from topic to topic, and is too inconsequential 
to create firm impressions. The re uctions 
of “ masterpieces from the Guildhall and else- 
where ”’ are not adequate. 
Fiction. 
Cannan (Gilbert), Little Brother, 6/ Heinemann 

Dull, honest John Bull, junior, is passing 
away, and his type is being leavened in fiction, 
as in fact, by a nervous bundle of energy and 
imagination who lives in a more or less para- 
sitic condition, is signally’ unsuccessful in 
adapting himself to his environment, but 
wins friends by his promise of great achieve- 
ment. Such a subject, naturally tangled, needs 
ea gee lucid treatment. The author’s 
method, unfortunately, is confused in the 
extreme, and his good things are obscured under 
a mass of verbiage the more to be lamented 
because his flashes of illumination are brilliant. 

Chesterton (G. K.), Manalive, 2/ net. Nelson 
For notice see p, 217. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, Vol. I. 

In Nelson’sSixpenny Classics. It has a more 
subdued and attractive cover than the books in 
the Sevenpenny Edition, and the printing is 
quite as good. One of the familiar illustrations 
is included. 

Fletcher (Margaret), The Fugitives, 6/ 
Longmans 

For notice see p. 217. 

Foll (Hattil), A Prodigal Daughter: a Chronicle 
of Marlshire, 6/ Dent 

The prodigal daughter is a heartless and 
egotistic young person, and we have scant 
sympathy with her escapades. A more pleasing 
person is her father, a country clergyman of 
remarkable dignity and strength of character, 
who treats her with a good deal more considera- 
tion than she deserves. The machinations of 
an empty-headed society woman and a Jesuit 
ae form an integral part of the plot, but 

author’s frequent comparisons between 


Holmes (Arthur H.), Twinkle, 6/ 


Somers (John), A Chord ‘Once Struck. 





the Protestant and Roman Catholic religions 
strike us as hardly in the best taste. Ultra- 
smartness and somewhat stilted dialogue do 
not commend the story. 


Gerry (Margarita Spalding), Heart and Chart» 


$1.20. Harper 
A series of experiences related in the first 
ay by a nurse. Though the author is apt 
be somewhat sentimental at times, her 
stories show signs of that knowledge of human 
nature which the nurse has such exceptional 
page of acquiring. An occasional 
idity to English ears betrays the book’s 
origin. 


Greenhoe (North), Aunt Ursula’s Bequest, 1/ net. 


In Murray & Evenden’s Pocket Series. 


Grey (Zane), Riders of the Purple Sage, 6/ 


Harper 

Mormon romance is evidently not worked 

out yet, and here we meet a Mormon heroine 
whose life is full of exciting adventure. 


Hewlett (Maurice), The Forest Lovers; and The 


Queen’s Quair, 2/ net each. Macmillan 

‘The Forest Lovers’ is perhaps the most 
popular of Mr. Hewlett’s romances; but the 
second, drawn in darker strokes, has fine 
composition in its making. The Two-Shil- 
ling Series, in which they now appear, deserves 
exceptional praise for its handiness and excellent 
J Our review of the original edition of 
‘ The Forest Lovers’ appeared in The Atheneum 
for July 16, 1898, p. 93; and that of ‘The 
Queen’s Quair,’ on July 16, 1904, p. 72. ‘*3 i 
Duckworth 

We have persevered valiantly through the 
meanderings of this book, and failed to discover 
its point or purpose. The author is apparently 
overcome by the medley of his own ideas 
of philosophy. . 


Knowles-Foster (Frances G.), The Written Law, 6/ 


Mills & Boon 


‘4 * The title suggests a revolt against anachron- 


isms in the Statute-book, but the author only 
wanders round the subject. The leading lady, 
whose portrait twice adorns the book, belies 
her appearance by an extraordinary infirmity 
of purpose, and leaves us practically without a 
heroine. The pretty background of Burma 
and the Burmese is a pleasant feature. 


Milward (Virginia), The Door Ajar, and Other 


Stories, 1/ net. Rider 

The two opening stories are so gory that it 
is both a surprise and relief to find the remainder 
so readable. The author’s plan in most cases 
is to take a curio, and by means of the occult 
weave the story of its former owner round it. 
The tale concerning Madame du Barry’s silver 
box is well done. 


Penny (F. E.), The Malabar Magician, 6/ 


Chatto & Windus 
In this book the story itself is less prominent 
than the local colour, native customs, and 
hunting in the jungle. The magician himself 
is a human old soul, who has no objection 
to giving Providence a helping hand if his 
prognostications are slow of fulfilment. Comic 
relief is afforded by a native cook and his 
assistant. 


Pryce (Gwendolen), A Long Shadow, 6/ 


‘asse 

** A little man may cast a long shadow,” and 
the little man of this story certainly exerts a 
curiously strong influence on the destinies of 
all the people with whom he comes into con- 
tact. Miss Pryce succeeds in getting plenty of 
local colour and atmosphere into her story, 
and to Welsh people especially her book will 
give much pleasure. 


— (Walter), The Book of Simple Delights, 
3/6 


Dent 
New edition. 


Sh (Evelyn), The Victories of Olivia, 6/ 


‘or notice see p. 217 Macmillan 

Murray & Evenden 

We fail to find interest or novelty in this 

Society story, nor can it be called sensational. 

The characters who obstruct the end in view 

being removed, the hero and heroine come 
together and the author revels in sentiment. 


Swabey (Hilda M.), The Chief Commissioner, 6/ 


Methuen 

The story of a man who, after contracting an 
unsatisfactory marriage, isolates himself, and 
finds fame and fortune in the Indian Civil 
Service. Ambitious, and by nature a misogy- 
nist, he becomes at last a mere working machine, 
while his overbearing disposition makes him 
unattractive, and incidentally a bore. How- 
ever, the visit of a long-neglected daughter 
has a somewhat salutary effect, and the story 
is mainly concerned with squabbles between 
the two, in which the lady eventually triumphs 





in some degree. The author pays too much 
attention to trivialities, and fails to stimulate 
our interest. 
Travers (John), In the World of Bewilderment, 6/ 
Duckworth 
The story of a struggle between a man, his 
wife, and another woman, with India as a back- 
ground. The man, having decided to keep 
straight, tells ‘“‘ the other woman,” who then 
calmly informs him that, as he loves her, so 
she loves another man. The author touches 
on Women’s Suffrage, and often lapses into 
digressions. 
Valentine (E. A. U.), The Labyrinth of Life, 6/ 


Dent 
We hope this book will not be overlooked, 
for it is well worth reading. The author hints 
at a quarrel with the prevailing love of “‘ vivid 
notes of the contemporaneous,”’ but his book is 
essentially a — of this very passion. His 
characters and their setting are typical of to-day, 
but we can appreciate them nevertheless. The 
popularization of a better vocabulary is a work 
of public utility, but a word of warning is 
necessary—even a commendable dislike of the 
worn nee and a sense of the beauty of words 
must be kept under strict control. 
Vansittart (Robert), John Stuart, 6/ 
For notice see p. 217. John Murray 
Waller (Mary E.), A Daughter of the Rich, 6/ 
Melrose 
A well-told story of family life on an American 
farm, with plenty of incident and interest, 
which we can recommend to the young in spirit 
as well as the young in years. 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Eleanor. 
In Nelson’s cheap Sevenpenny Edition. For 
notice see Athen., Nov. 3, 1900, p. 573. 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Guests of 
Hercules, 6/ Methuen 
The book, as sensational fiction, should afford 
plenty of interest. A young girl, within a few 
days of leaving a convent where she was about 
to take the final vows, finds herself alone at 
Monte Carlo, amasses a fortune at the tables, 
and has many other amazing adventures, 
ending in marriage. There are some pleasing 
descriptions of Continental travel and scenery. 


General Literature. 


Ansell (Mary), The Happy Garden, 6/ net. 

Cassell 
Causeries about gardens have long been 
popular. The author’s gay, allusive, casual 
method of writing is often felicitous, and often, 
thanks to its forced epigram and self-conscious 
moralizing, an exercise in attitudes. Her 
literary browsings tend to be irrelevant or 
inopportune, and her intimate reveries strike 
strained notes. We think she would have 
been better advised in limiting her flights to 
her garden. When she is writing simply about 

its features, her sincerity is unimpeachable. 

Baverstock (Rev. A. H.), The English Agri- 
cultural Labour, with an Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton Fifield 

For notice see p. 216. 
Bourne (George), Change in the Village, 5/ net. 
Duckworth 
For notice see p. 216. 

Cassell’s Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and 
Household Words, by W. Gurney Benham, 
Revised Edition, with Twenty Full-Page Illus- 
trations and Full Verbal Index, 10/6 net. 

Cassell 
It would surely be an advantage to have the 
date of publication on the title-page of this 
book. We noticed the first issue on February 
23rd, 1907, and described the volume as “ excel- 
lent inthe main.” It is the most comprehensive 
of its kind. The additions made are of interest, 
and should be decidedly useful. The revision 
might have been carried further. Identifica- 
tions in several cases, as our reviewer pointed 
out in 1907, are easy to the expert. We can- 
not see the use of the plates of men of letters. 

Cotterill (C. C.), A Living Wage: a National 

Necessity. Fifield 
For notice see p. 216. 

Cousins (James H.), The Wisdom of the West: an 

Introduction to the Interpretative Study of 


Irish meenne 

heosophical Publishing Society. 
This book is an extended form of a course of 
lectures delivered before the Dublin University 
Gaelic Society at Trinity College, and other 
Art, Theosophic, and Mystical societies. They 
deal mainly with mythological interpretation, 
its history, philosophy, and practical application. 
Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘ Myth-Monad’’ plays a large 
part in these essays. They tend to vary in 
uality, and we prefer those treating, without 
theoretic embroidery, of legendary matter in 

its simpler and more primal aspect. 
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Envelope Books: A Book of Christmas Carols ; 


Pet Marjorie, a Story of Child Life Fifty Years 
Ago, by John Brown, 6d. net each. 

Joyous Life Series: The Gladness of Life ; 
The Joys of Books; The Joys of Friendship ; 
and The Joys of Love, 6d. net each. 

London Booklets : Kilmeny, by James Hogg ; 
Che Ripe, and Other Famous Lyrics, illus- 
trated by Lewis Baumer; and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by H. Glassford Bell, 

Maxims of Life Series: Napoleon, his 
Maxims of Life, and La Rochefoucauld, both 
selected and arranged by Alfred H. Hyatt, 6d. 
net each. 

Les Petits Livres d’Or: Un Petit Livre 
d'Amour; Un Petit Livre d’Amitié ; Un Petit 
Livre de Sagesse; and Aucassin et Nicolette, 
60c. each. 

Die Rosen von Parnass: Heinrich Heine, 
ausgewihlte Lieder; Deutsche Liebeslieder ; 
Freundschafts Lieder; and Wanderlieder, 
60pf. each. T. N. Foulis 

There is a charming heterogeneity about this 
collection which may well beguile a leisure 
moment. It includes wise saws and maxims, 
ditties, and anthologies about love, friendship, 
wisdom, and gladness, enshrined in small 
debonair paper covers. It is indisputable 
that under present conditions such posies are 
more likely to allure the public than those 
with larger covers and less ornamentation. 
In their entirety these booklets form a pleasing 
garland of fancies, even though the separate 
flowers are but little related in hue, 
perfume, or family. The illustrations are 
numerous and dainty in a fanciful way. 

Everyman’s Library: Balzac, The Rise and Fall 
of César Birotteau; A Book of Heroic Verse, 
chosen by Arthur Burrell; Dana, Two Years 
before the Mast; Dumas, The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, 3 vols. ; Goethe, Wilhelm Meister, 
with an Introduction by Carlyle, 2 vols. ; 
Holmes, Life of Mozart; Langland, Piers 
Plowman, the Vision of a People’s Christ, a 
Version for the Modern Reader, by Arthur 
Burrell; Leslie, Memoirs of the Life of John 
Constable ; The Muses’ Pageant, Myths and 
Legends of Ancient Greece retold by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson, Vol. I. Myths of the Gods; and 
Stow, The Survey of London, 1/ net each. 

Dent 

For notice see p. 221. 

Guth na Bliadhna, the Voice of the Year: Leab- 
har [X., Aireamh I., 1/ Stirling, Mackay 

All who are interested in the extension of the 
Gaelic influence, both in Ireland and Scotland, 
will find much suggestive material in this 
magazine. Part of it is written in Gaelic, 
part in English, and its contents are not likely 
to make much appeal beyond the immediate 
circle of those devoted to the welfare of the 
movement. 


Henderson (Fred), The Labour Unrest: What It 


Is and What It Portends, 2/6 net. 
Jarrold & Sons 
For notice see p. 216. 


Insurance Register, 1912, 1/ 


Charles & Edwin Layton 
The delay in the ae of ‘ The Insur- 
ance Register’ is largely due to changes caused 
by the Assurance Companies Act, 1909. It 
will in future be confined to life assurance 
companies, and will be issued in three annual 
editions (January, May, and September), to 
permit of the publication of figures from the 
accounts within the shortest possible period of 
the quarterly statements. The ‘General Re- 
view’ shows a continued increase both in 
annual premiums and the average rate of 
interest of British Ordinary Offices. 


Kernahan (Coulson), Visions, 1/ net. 


Hodder & Stoughton 
A new edition of Mr. Kernahan’s fantasies 
and dream-studies, in paper cover. 


Latifi (A.), The Industrial Punjab: a Survey of 


Facts, Conditions, and Possibilities, 4/6 
; Longmans 
There is much useful information in this 
survey. It deals with the manufacturing 
industries of the country—those that are fully 
developed, and those that are embryonic—and 
supplies statistical figures of importance. 
The book is less of an inquiry into industrial 
problems and their complexities than a report 
on the industrial activities of the Punjab. We 
are not carping at this restriction of scope, but 
think that the professions of the preface are 
hardly carried out in extenso. 


Markino (Yoshio), My Idealed John Bullesses, 


6/ net. Constable 
For notice see Rj 221. 

he Story of the Women’s 

Suffrage Movement, 1/ net. Sherratt & Hughes 
For notice see p. 221. 


Anthologie de |’ Effort, 2fr. 





Nevinson (Henry W.), Between the Acts, 2/6 net. 


Duckworth 

We welcome a reissue, in the Reader’s 
Library, of Mr. Nevinson’s entr’actes, strangely 
quietistic in the light of his adventurous 
life and his romantic presentation of it. 
Mr. Nevinson does not publish so many 
essays as we could wish from a man who has 
made so happy a blend of literature and life. 
We noticed the first edition of this volume 
favourably in The Atheneum of January 2nd, 


1904. 
Palmer (W. Scott), From the Forest, 2/6 net. 


Duckworth 

Mr. Palmer pours forth a stream of gentle 

musings with suavity and taste. His themes 

are as various as life itself, but we like him best 

when he writes of the country and simple folk. 

His book is pleasant, in spite of an artlessness 
which sometimes fails to conceal art. 


Renewal of Youth (The), by A. E. 


Orpheus Press 
Of ali A. E.’s multiple energies we prefer 
his poetry. But he writes a rapturous prose, 
which in its magic and speed of movement 
bears some resemblance to that of Jeremy 
Taylor. The little prose-poem before us has, 
intermingled with a feeling which recalls the 
mystical adoration of the mediwval devotee 
and the harmonies of Pantheist mysteries, 
a deep note of aspiration which is highly impres- 
sive. It embodies a healthy protest against 
the ‘‘ uncouth symbolism ’”’ of modern mysti- 
cism. It is No. VII. of the Orpheus Series. 


Van Dyke (Henry), The Sad Shepherd, 2/ net. 


Harper 

There is charm in this simple allegory. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s prose is poetic, and here, as 

in ‘ The Story of the Other Wise Man,’ used to 
point a spiritual moral. 


Yates (Lucy H.), The Gardener and the Cook, 3/6 


Constable 
We are so impressed by Miss Yates’s sobriety 
of statement, transparent sanity, knowledge 
and insight, that we place implicit faith in her 
directions for the growing of succulent herbs 
and fruits, and the preparation of delightful 
dishes. Her book is refined, and illumined by 
the flavour of humour and alert writing. 


Pamphlets. 


Greening (Leslie), Monthly Reminders, 1d. 


One of the “One and All Garden Books.”’ 
Month by month the “ Reminders’’ summarize 
what should be done in the pleasaunce, vegetable 
garden, and greenhouse. Details are given of 
seeds to be sown, plants to be put in, and trees 
or bushes to be pruned. Almost every page has 
its illustration. The booklet should & some- 
thing towards promoting horticultural advance 
in town and country. 


FOREIGN. 

Poetry and Drama. 
Poictiers 

Containing verses by a dozen or more 
authors, this little brochure is not without 
interest. It has a welcome note of simplicity 
and directness, rare in modern French verse. 
An admirable series of translations from Walt 
Whitman, accompanied by a sympathetic and 
discerning appreciation by M. Bazalgette, is a 
notable feature. 


Anthologie des Humoristes francais contem- 


porains, edited by P. Mille, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Delagrave 
This is a charming volume. French humour 
does notilend itself readily to abridgment 
and selection, for it is dependent more on atmo- 
sphere than our own. M. Mille is, however, an 
editor of discernment, and has produced a 
compilation which, for its wide range and 
admirable choice of authors, it would be diffi- 
cult to parallel. He judiciously abstains from 
questionable humour. 
Philosophy. 


Jaeger (Dr. Werner Wilhelm), Studien zur Entste- 


hungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles. 
Berlin, Weidmann 

The writer addresses himself to the problems 
presented by Aristotle’s text, the traditional 
arrangement of the books, and the character 
of the work as a whole. In the first part he 
analyzes his material; in the second he dis- 
cusses the purpose and literary form of the 
Metaphysics, coming to the conclusion that it 
represents neither a single whole, nor yet, on 
the other hand, a collection of students’ notes, 
but rather a series of lectures, each separately 
composed, and altered, corrected, and enlarged 
from time to time, as the author found occasion. 


History and Biography. 


Baldensperger (F.), Alfred de Vigny, 3fr. 50. 


Paris, Hachette 
The easy formula of ‘“ works explained by 





biography ”’ is difficult to apply to De Vigny, 
who, thanks to his tendency towards symbo! 
and the absence of those transformations 
soul which excite human curiosity, remains 
to-day one of the least understood figures of 
the Romantic movement. The book, critical, 
rather than biographical in the ordinary sense 
of the word, is an attempt to penetrate the 
inner significance of his work and reveal the 
genesis and evolution of his inspiration. M. 
Baldensperger makes a valuable and important 
contribution to the study of the subject. 
Herpin (E.), Armand de Chateaubriand, 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
M. Herpin writes an interesting book — 
with some of the most dramatic episodes o 
the attempts against the First Republic. 
These centre round Armand, cousin of the 
great Chateaubriand, who stood out in heroic 
relief against the throng of émigrés on foreign 
soil—traitors, indefatigable pamphleteers, and 
naive or unscrupulous politicians. The story 
is well told, for M. Herpin has considerable 
descriptive power. 


Sociology. 


Huber (Dr. Johannes), Kapital- und Verwaltungs- 
beteiligung der Arbeiter in den Britischen 
Produktivgenossenschaften (Labour - Copart- 
nership). Stuttgart, Kohlhammer 

This is No. 4 of the Basler Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Arbeiten, edited by Dr. St. Bauer. After 
a brief general account of the Co-operative 
movement in Great Britain, the writer gives 
the details of its history as seen in the textile, 
boot-making, metal-working, furniture, print- 
ing, and other trades. Although he finds much 
to criticize, he considers that the facts before 
us prove that, since the days of J. S. Mill, two 
generations have not laboured in vain at the 
problem of Co-operative production. 


Philology. 


Jespersen (Otto), Growth and Structure of the 
English Language, 3m. 60. Leipzig, Teubner 
This second edition shows no radical altera- 
tion from the first. Only slight modifications 
and readjustments have been deemed necessary, 
and the structure of the book remains the same. 
If elaborate, it is a trustworthy and compendious 
study which cannot be ignored by students of 
the syntax, philology, and formation of the 
English language. It was awarded the Volney 

Prize of the Institut de France, 1906. 

Fiction. 
Formont (Maxime), La Louve, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Lemerre 
A somewhat outré romance revolving round 
the figure of Cesar Borgia. It is written with 
a wealth of pictorial colouring which may dull 
critical perception. But, au fond, it is a mere- 
tricious extravaganza, rooted in trite sensa- 
tionalism. It forms the third volume of the 
author’s ‘ Reflets du Passé italien.’ 








Literary Gossip. 


AmonGe the names selected by the 
Senatus of St. Andrews University for 
the honorary degree of LL.D. are those of 
Mr. James Maitland Anderson, Librarian 
of the University ; Mr. W. K. Dickson, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh; and Mr. Alexander Shewan, a 
close student of Homer, who recently 
published an edition of ‘The Lay of 
Dolon.’ Mr. Maitland Anderson edited 
a volume containing the Matriculation 
Roll of St. Andrews University from 
1747 to 1897, and he has now in preparation 
a history of the University. Mr. Dickson 
has written or edited several historical 
works. 


YESTERDAY WEEK Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, 
the new Gladstone Professor of Greek at 
the University of Liverpool, gave his in- 
augural lecture. He chose as his subject 
‘Solon, the Poet, the Merchant, and the 
Statesman,’ laying special stress on{his 
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vocation as merchant and the importance 
of his poems as political documents. 
Dealing with the burning question of 
‘Greek, he showed that, even when com- 
pulsion had given way to freedom of 
choice, Greek thought and culture might 
still be expected to keep their hold on 
the youthful mind, if only Greek philology 
were treated as a progressive study. 


Art the Royal Institution on Thursday 
next Prof. Oman will begin a course of 
three lectures on ‘ Wellington’s Army,’ 
while on March 8th Dr. A. W. Ward will 
— ‘The Effects of the Thirty Years’ 

ar.” 


THE books of the week published in 
Paris include ‘Greco, ou Le Secret de 
Toléde,’ by M. Maurice Barrés; ‘Les 
Frontiéres du Coeur,’ by M. Victor Mar- 

eritte; ‘ Petites Gens et Grands Coeurs,’ 

y M. Maurice Montégut ; and ‘ Un Pélerin 
d’Angkor,’ by Pierre Loti. 


Maxim Gorki has addressed a thoughtful 
and revealing letter to the Persia Com- 
mittee on the subject of the invasion of 
Persian territory by the Russian Govern- 
ment. His plea is for the dissemination 
af culture and enlightenment, the pro- 
gress of which, he says, would be imperilled 
by the occupation of a country indebted 
to Western creative ideas, by a bureau- 
cracy which is notoriously opposed to 
them. 


Cot. Harry L. W. Lawson, M.P., 
has kindly consented to occupy the 
chair at the seventy-third Annual General 
Meeting of the Newsvendors’ Institution, 
of which he is President, on Friday evening, 
March 15th, at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street. 


Sm W. F. Barrerr will deliver 
a lecture, under the auspices of the 
Swedenborg Society, on ‘ Swedenborg’s 
Philosophy in the Light of Modern 
Science: the Spiritual Significance of 
Nature,’ in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street, on 
Tuesday, March 26th. Count Wrangel, 
Swedish Minister to the Court of St. 
James's, will preside. 


N. ZanicHetit1 of Bologna has just 
ublished Giovanni Pascoli’s ‘Inno a 
orino.’ Like his admirable ‘ Hymnus 
in Romam’ of last year, the Italian ode 
is accompanied by a translation into 
Latin hexameters, for Pascoli’s high rank 
as an Italian poet has never weakened 
his love for the ancient language of his 
country. 


Mer. Francis H. Sxring, in ‘ Bahaism, 
the Religion of Brotherhood,’ seeks to 
trace the evolution of organized creeds, 
from magic, through spirit and ancestor 
worship, totemism, nature worship, dual- 
ism, pantheism, and monotheism, cul- 
minating in the idealism of Baha "Ullah 
and his successor ‘Abdul Baha. 
Their gospel is analyzed, and an attempt 
is made to forecast its influence on civiliza- 
tion. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 





Messrs. Maomimtan & Co. hope to 
publish next week ‘Common Land and 
Inclosure,’ by Prof. E. C. K. Gonner, 
the main object of which is to trace the 
process whereby the land of this country 
came into agricultural use under full 
individual control. The book possesses 
both historic and economic interest. 


An important addition to Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co.’s series of “‘ Military Text- 
Books”’ will be the first part of ‘ An 
Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 
1905,’ by Col. Charles Ross, which is now 
in the press. This instalment covers the 
operations up to, and including, the 
battle of Liao-Yang, and is well supplied 
with maps. The author in this work has 
endeavoured to discover the “inner his- 
tory ” of the great struggle. 


Messrs. Smita & ELDER will add Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s novel entitled ‘ Brazen- 
head the Great’ to their ‘‘ Waterloo 
Library ” on the 29th of this month. 


Messrs. HarPer & BROTHERS are about 
to issue a new popular edition of Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun’s ‘China in Transforma- 
tion.’ Several new chapters in the light 
of recent developments have been 
added, and the author has revised the 
work. 


Messrs. Maonset & Co., will publish 
immediately three books of poems by 
Irish writers: ‘The Hill of Vision,’ by 
Mr. James Stephens ; ‘ Etain, the Beloved, 
and Other Poems,’ by Mr. J. H. Cousins ; 
and ‘Poems,’ by Seumas O’Sullivan, 
which will contain nearly all the 
pieces originally published in ‘The 
Twilight People,’ and ‘ Verses: Sacred 
and Profane,’ besides many new poems. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for March 
Sir Henry Lucy includes many stories 
of Labouchere, the politics of 1887, and 
memories of Col. Burnaby, Matthew 
Arnold, Senator Conklin, the Parnell 
Commission, and the Alabama case. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell contributes a personal 
sketch of Labouchere, and Mr. C. L. 
Graves fragments of a mock epic entitled 
‘The Jamiad: an Epic of Preserves.’ 
Wild nature is the subject of ‘ The 
Birds of the Close,’ by Canon Vaughan, 
and ‘The Temples of the Hills,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Hudson; while short stories 
are ‘ The’Room of the Ring,’ by Mr. Richard 
Bagot, and ‘Our Quicksand Years,’ by 
Mr. Richard Curle. 


In the March number of The Highway, 
the orgen of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, there is to be an article 
by Sir John Gorst on ‘ The Failure of 
National Education.’ He speaks of the 
national system as ‘“‘a waste of money 
and energy”; and attacks “higher 
education” as well as “ cramming ” and 
the examination system. 


THE next number of The English 
Review will contain a Chinese story by 
a hitherto unknown writer (Mr. W. E. 
Phelps), entitled ‘ The Wanderers.’ 








THe March number of The Positivig 
Review will contain a paper by Mr, 
Frederic Harrison entitled ‘ Neo-Chris. 
tianity.’ This will be one of the series 
on the social reactions of the various 
religions, and will deal with the Broad 
Church and Modernist movement from 
the publication of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
Prof. Beesly contributes an obituary 
notice of Vernon Lushington, and Mr. Pay} 
Descours writes on the German elections, 
Mr. S. H. Swinny, the editor, discusses 
unemployment, with special reference to 
Mr. Rowntree’s investigations. 


Mr. ANDREW Lane has an article in 
the March Blackwood, ‘The Mystery of 
the Tobermory Galleon Revealed,’ in 
which he identifies the ship for the first 
time, and throws some light on the like- 
lihood of treasure having been on board. 
Dr. W. A. Craigie writes on the Nor- 
wegian ‘‘ Vardégr,” a subject which 
has not been treated in print before. 
There is a short story, ‘ Patrick Brade, 
Murderer,’ by “Linesman”; and 4 
humorous sketch is contributed by Sir 
J. George Scott, entitled ‘ The Taking of a 
Census.’ 


Amone the more important books con- 
cerning Scotland which may be expected 
from Mr. T. N. Foulis is ‘The City of the 
West’ in the “ Cities Series,” by Miss 
Jessie M. King, with twenty-four draw- 
ings in photogravure. Here the artist 
is working amid familiar surroundings, 
and in her impressions and sketches 
of Old Glasgow we may expect some 
of her best work. ‘The Grey City 
of the North,’ also by Miss King, 
will contain twenty-four drawings in 
gravure tint. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack are adding 
* Edinburgh,’ by Mr. Lester G. Hornby, to 
their ‘“‘ Artists’ Sketch-Book ” Series, and 
* Abbotsford,’ by the Rev. W. S. Crockett, 
to their ‘‘ Beautiful Britain ”’ Series. 


Mr. JoHN OUSELEY promises a book of 
verse, ‘Songs of the Mountain and the 
Burn,’ by Mr. A. C. MacDonell, and a 
novel entitled ‘The Glowing Fire,’ by 
Mr. Charles D. Musgrove, a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, in which a great 
many of the scenes are laid in Scotland. 


Messrs. Everett & Co. announce for 
immediate publication ‘ The Great Marquis 
of Montrose,’ by Mrs. Hugh Pryce. Full- 
page illustrations, and a reproduction 
of a little-known picture, by Jameson, of 
Montrose as a bridegroom of seventeen, 
will be included. 


WE regret to notice the death of Prof. 
Hope Hogg, of the Chair of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures in the University 
of Manchester, on Thursday of last week. 
The son of a missionary of the American 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt, in his 
long residence there he gained a mastery 
of Arabic; he chose Assyriology for his 


special subject, and showed width of 
scholarship in Egyptian and Hebrew. For 
several years he was on the editorial 
staff of the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ 
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SCIENCE 


—@—— 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Tue best books in the ““ Home University 
Library ’’ show a remarkable success in 
the difficult art of popularization, and 
none that has reached us lately excels in 
this respect the ‘ Anthropology’ of Mr. 
R. R. Marett. His enthusiasm is un- 
bounded ; he is a born writer and story- 
teller, and his clear and witty style should 
carry the reader on who is apt to sink 
in the slough of obscure and stodgy 
writing as practised by many a man of 
science. With such gifts Mr. Marett need 
not have degenerated into slang, as he 
does from time to time; and we could 
wish one clever epigram away which may 
shock orthodox believers. But these are 
trifles which should not interfere with the 
use and enjoyment of a masterly summary. 

Anthropology, to the average man, 
means discussions about savages and 
totems, in which the learned take dis- 
tressingly discrepant views; but he will 
discover here that the subject is vast, 
trenching on biology and Darwinism, 
law and custom, psychology, philosophy, 
and prehistoric geology. 

In his chapter on the ‘ Antiquity of 
Man’ Mr. Marett adds vividness by 
recording his own experiences in Jersey, 
introducing us to “the Mousterians who 
dined off woolly rhinoceros” in that 
island, and remarkable discoveries in a 
cave near St. Brelade’s Bay. All is 
discussed without a trace of pedantry, 
and with the aid of homely illustrations 
which any one can understand. The 
chapter on ‘ Race’ that follows includes 
a perfectly frank recognition of the diffi- 
culties, and a confession that “ the subject 
bristles with uncertainties.” 

“Oh for an external race-mark about 

which there could be no mistake! That 
has always been a dream of the anthro- 
pologist ; but it is a dream that shows no 
signs of coming true.” 
We have, in fact, working theories, 
and no more. They may be modified by 
later evidence, and a recognition of this 
is a necessary part of the student’s 
scientific equipment, if advance is to be 
made. A theory once started is apt to 
dominate the theorizer, distort his infer- 
ences, and, if he is sufficiently eminent, 
mislead his disciples. Weismann’s “ germ- 
plasm” has, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
retarded progress in this way, and Mr. 
Marett would himself concede that the 
fairest investigator of backward races 
may see in their customs what he wants 
to see. The influence of missionaries, 
and the difficulty of finding out what a 
. savage’ really thinks, are, of course, 
important considerations. 

We write the word “savage” with 
reluctance, for backward peoples can boast 
of virtues which have been lost in more 





Anthropology. By R. R. Marett. ‘Home 
University Library.” (Williams & Nor- 


gate.) 





civilized communities. In his chapter on 
‘Social Organization’ Mr. Marett says :— 

**Since, however, the most honourable 
occupations in the long run coincide with 
those that pay best, we come back again 
to private property as the ultimate source 
of social rank, under an economic system of 
the more developed kind.” 

The run is so long as not yet to be over 
in the “more developed” systems at 
present dominating the world, for we 
decline to believe that gamblers in 
stocks, creators of disastrous ‘ corners ”’ 
for their private gain, music-hall singers 
and jockeys—to mention no more—repre- 
sent ‘‘ the most honourable occupations.”’ 

There are difficulties, perceived long 
since, about bringing high civilizations 
within the Darwinian sphere of argument. 
Mr. Marett rightly shuns the question- 
begging word “ Nature,” though he gets 
near it in talking of “natural” and 
“ artificial’ in a passage which seems to 
us too brief to be satisfactory (pp. 155-6). 

The chapters on ‘ Law,’ ‘ Religion,’ and 
‘Morality ’ are most suggestive, and give 
just enough of the results of modern 
research to lure the reader on to in- 
vestigate for himself. The treatment of 
‘Religion’ recalls that in the author’s 
initiatory address at Oxford on ‘The 
Birth of Humility,’ which sparkled with 
epigram. Here Mr. Marett is brilliant, 
but chooses the simplest instances. 

“Nothing could be more commonplace 

and secular a custom than that of providing 
for one’s dinner. Yet for primitive society 
this custom tends to be likewise a rite.” 
It might have been added that it is still 
a rite in England to-day, since a special 
dress is prescribed for dinner. Survivals 
in culture are among the most interesting 
of phenomena, if one only had the wit to 
perceive them. The present writer, a 
few years since, was confronted with a 
clear case of the “‘couvade”’ in Kent, 
which a doctor brought to him as oddly 
foolish and unintelligible. So without 
the help of science are many of the 
Marchen of folk-lore, a study which started 
in our own columns, and, we hope, will 
be the subject of a separate volume. 

Mr. Marett concludes with a short, but 
excellent ‘ Bibliography,’ which goes into 
sufficient detail to be really helpful. To 
‘Primitive Culture’ “fourth edition ” 
(1903) should have been added. As 
Mendelism is mentioned, a few books, such 
as Dr. Bateson’s ‘Mendel’s Principles of 
Heredity,’ might have been noticed. 

Some remarks of the author on the 
importance of his subject revive an idea 
long present in our minds. All English- 
men who are sent out to govern foreign 
peoples should have some knowledge of 
anthropology. The omission of the sub- 
ject from the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion is an absurdity which ought to be re- 
moved without delay. Oxford is thought to 
have had the chief voice in arranging the 
lines of that examination, and Oxford 
should see to it. Any feeling that the 
city once credited with dead languages 
and undying prejudices cherished against 
a living and advancing science must have 
long since been removed by its Reader in 
Social Anthropology. 





TS 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pror. ArrHur L. Kimsatt tells us that 
A College Teat-Book of Physics (Bell & Sons) 
is intended for the use of “students 
taking the general first year course in 
college.” Whatever this may mean to 
American readers, it seems from the contents 
that the expression is intended to include 
persons having no previous knowledge of 
physics. Viewed in this light, and with 
due regard to the fact that the name of 
elementary manuals of physics is legion, 
Prof, Kimball’s book is valuable, and con- 
tains several new features. Without dis- 
carding the use of mathematical expression 
entirely, he yet keeps it within due restraint, 
and admits that there are “‘many minds 
that do not easily grasp mathematical reason- 
ing even of a simplesort.’’ The effect is not 
always homogeneous or even; for, although 
in his treatment of subjects like electrical 
induction he rarely employs any but me- 
chanical analogies and illustrations, in deal- 
ing with magnetism he relies almost entirely 
on mathematical formulas. Thus, after 
stating that the north pole of a magnet is 
“urged with a force Hm in the positive 
direction of the lines of force of the field, 
and the south pole experiences an equal 
force in the opposite direction,”’ he goes on 
to say :— 

‘“* These equal and parallel forces constitute @ 
couple whose moment is Hml sin a, where J is the 
distance in centimetres between the poles mm 
of the magnet. The quantities m and / belong 
to the magnet, and their product ml is known as 
the magnetic moment of the magnet, and is 
represented by M.”’ 

Even with the diagram which accompanies 
it, we doubt whether this would convey 
much to any one whose mind does not easily 
grasp mathematical reasoning. ’ 

With this exception, Prof. Kimball is 
clear enough. The part of his book dealing 
with Heat—a subject which presents many 
difficulties to the beginner—is adequate, and 
the different “laws” are explained in 
simple language. He discusses carefully the 
production of very low temperatures and 
their measurement, although we wish he 
had devoted more space to the measure- 
ment of temperatures above 1500° C., @ 
question which is coming rapidly to the 
front. Prevost’s theory of exchanges m 
the radiation of heat is given in a few clear 
words, and the fact that the wave-length of 
most energetic radiation from a radiating 
body is inversely proportional to the absolute 
temperature is excellently stated. In Elec- 
tricity, Prof. Kimball goes thoroughly into 
the essential points, and even gives an 
explanation of the electric spark, which is 
generally absent from elementary text- 
books. His view that “the electric discharge 
in this case takes place simultaneously at 
all points along the line of discharge ’’ in 
the strained medium may be accepted as 
probable, which is the highest claim he 
makes for it. On the difference between 
positive and negative electricity, which is 
connected with this, he, perhaps wisely, 
does not touch. 

The book is brought fairly up to date, 
especially in the matter of instrumentation, 
Gaede’s air-pump and Lummer and Brod- 
hun’s photometer, both of them outicientty 
novel apparatus, being carefully descri 
The author notes, too, the exception to 
Ohm’s Law in the case of gaseous conductors 
which has been recently recognized. 
is not sure whether he has equally well 
grasped Sir Joseph Thomson’s latest develop- 
ment of the electronic theory, when he 
describes him as conceiving the electrons 
as arranged within the atom in concentric 
“rings,” whereas it is evident from the 
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context that the arrangement must be 
spherical rather than in one plane. If this 
is an infelicity of language, it is one of the 
few that we have noted in the book. Prof. 
H. A. Lorentz’s name is here wrongly spelt 
“* Lorenz,’’ while Americanisms like “ fiber ”’ 
and “luster” are used throughout. On 
the whole, however, the book can be read 
with pleasure by teachers and students alike, 
and really does give some idea, as claimed 
in the Preface, of the underlying unity of 
the subject.” 


In Social Life in the Insect World (Fisher 
Unwin), translated by Bernard Miall, M. 
J. H. Fabre has again, in some instances, 
lifted the veil which still shrouds the lives 
of many insects. The Insecta have been 
classified, described, and illustrated in 
@ plethora of volumes and memoirs by 
accomplished and enthusiastic entomologists, 
but many of these publications only assist 
systematists and guide the arrangement of 
museum cabinets. They describe the pre- 
served specimens, and not the living crea- 
tures, and therefore cannot be regarded as 
nature studies. M. Fabre, in these pages, 
has supplemented old suggestions by careful 
and special observations, and his details of 
post-matrimonial cannibalism in the mantis, 
locust, and scarabeus are original in the 
first degree. He has also increased our 
knowledge by his studies in the early de- 
velopment of some local species of Cicadide. 
We only allude to these subjects, but we 

ht also mention numerous other details 
which add to the value of the book, and 
testify to the author’s powers as an original 
observer. 


But some amount of serious criticism is 
also demanded, which in all probability is 
incident to the translator rather than 
the author. Mr. Miall has rendered the 
text with lucidity, and has given the happy 
diction of M. Fabre in equivalent English 
but he has failed from want of entomological 
knowledge. Thus as regards the song of the 
cicada it is well known that the male alone 
stridulates, and Xenarchus long since un- 
geaty wrote: “‘ Happy the cicadas live, 
or they all have voiceless wives.” This 
fact is also clearly stated by the author, 
yet the female pronoun is constantly 
used, and we find such sentences as ‘‘ She 
hammers on my brain with her strident 
symphony.” Again, in the chapter on 

@ great Peacock or Emperor Moth we 
have frequent references to the males as 
“butterflies.” Thus the undoubted lite- 
rary charm of a good translation is spoilt 
for want of scientific editing. The illus- 
trations are excellent. 


The British Bird Book. Section VII. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—The editor has made 
but few calls upon his coadjutors for this 
section, dealing with auks, terns, and gulls, 
their work being almost entirely confined to 
the “‘ preliminary classified notes.”” We find 
ourselves the more reconciled to this par- 
ticular feature, in that many details 
necessary for reference, but subordinate to 
the main scheme, can thus be succinctly 
brought together, serving their purpose 
by making studies in comparison easier, 
and leaving the ground clear for the less 
rigid treatment of the problems presented 
by the habits of the birds. Mr. Kirkman’s 
writing is both enlightened and refreshing, 
and he is never dull. While drawing largely 
upon his own observations, he consults a 
variety of authorities, among the most 
noteworthy being Patten’s ‘ Aquatic Birds’ 
and Naumann’s ‘ Végel Mitteleuropas.’ He 
disagrees with the former’s assertion that the 





puffin stands on its toes only when alarmed, 
and contends that it is just the other way 
about. Particularly interesting are the 
passages dealing with the secondary or 
derived purpose of certain gestures which 
in bg have been very different, and 
generally trivial. It is said very truly: 
“* Birds, being creatures with limited means of 
expression, naturally tend to make a familiar 
act do duty in different ways.’’ Thus the 
bowing display of the guillemot may be 
derived from the more primitive act of 
pushing the egg into place; a peculiar 
swallowing action which figures in the 
domestic amenities of the kittiwake may 
be similarly explained. Little is said of the 
habits of the common gull as a British 
breeding bird, and in this connexion Mr. 
Seton Gordon’s account in his ‘ Birds of the 
Loch and Mountain’ might have provided 
additional material, differing in some 
minor points from the information here 
given. 

The illustrations, photographic and 
coloured, are, as usual, a conspicuous feature, 
and some excellent plates of eggs are 
included. The drawing and colouring of 
Mr. A. W. Seaby’s pictures are con- 
vincing, and the frequency with which the 
bird is portrayed in flight is much to be 
commended. At the same time we find a 
certain hardness and lack of atmosphere 
that are less pleasing. The illustration of a 
roseate tern bringing a fish to its young is, 
however, beautifully rendered; and Mr. 
G. E. Lodge’s picture of a skua chasing 
terns is worthy of his reputation. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—Feb. 15.—Dr. D. H. Scott, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. R. H. Compton read a paper, communicated 
by Prof. A. C. Seward, entitled ‘ An Investigation 
of the Seedling Structure in the Leguminose.’ 
The tree habit is held to be primitive in the 
Leguminose, the herbaceous habit derived : 
these characters are correlated respectively with 
the production of large and small seeds, and 
therefore of large and small seedlings. A stable 
type of tetrarchy is correlated with large size 
of seedling, and is therefore probably primitive. 
Reduction in the size of the seedling brought 
about an unstable tetrarchy, passing into triarchy 
and diarchy in connexion with the supplementary 
relation existing between the inter-cotyledonary 
protoxylems and the first plumule traces. Other 
types of symmetry are also derivable from 
tetrarchy. he diameter of the axis is the most 
important factor in determining the level of 
transition —low transitions being characteristic 
of massive, high transitions of slender hypocotyls. 
Since both the type of symmetry and the level of 
transition are so clearly related to the size of the 
seedling, it appears that, with certain possible 
exceptions, these anatomical features are not 
likely to be of more value in solving phytogenetic 

roblems than the size-characters themselves. 

he pur was discussed by Miss E. N. Thomas, 
Mr. 'T. G. Hill, Dr. Ethel de Fraine, Mr. A. G. 
Tansley, the President, Dr. O. Stapf, and Mr. E. 
Lee, the author replying. 

Mr. C. E. Salmon exhibited an abnormal Orchis, 
with enlarged drawings of the flowers. 


Mr. H. Findon showed a series of glass-sponges 
from Japan. He stated that these sponges had 
been lately given to him by a gentleman who 
received a number of them some years ago from 
anaturalist in Japan. He said that they were of 
two species, Hyalonema Sieboldii and H. apertum, 
and that they were dredged in ten to fifteen 
fathoms of water off the East Coast of Japan. 
One specimen had been cut in order to see the 
connexion between the stalk, or “rope,” and 
the sponge proper. The lower ends of the strands 
of the ‘‘ rope’ are barbed in a peculiar manner, 
as may be seen under the microscope. Slides 
were also shown under the microscope of the 
grees of which there seem to be a t variety, 
the most noteworthy being the double-ended, 
six-bladed, battleaxe form and the four-rayed 
star with the barbed spur. There also appear 








to be a smaller double mushroom anchor form 

and many straight spines. The spicules polarize 
, light but slightly, and seem to have an organic 

nucleus or centre core. Prof. A. Dendy spoke 
on the history of these sponges, and the erroneous 
ideas originally entertained concerning their 
nature and mode of growth. He further displayed 
illustrations from various sources in support of 
his statements. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Feb. 20.— 
Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth read a paper on ‘ Cave 
Exploration at Gibraltar during September, 
1911.’ The lecturer stated that the excavations 
begun by him in September, 1910 (see Nature, 
March 16th, 1911, p. 100, and The Atheneum, 
March llth, 1911), were resumed in September, 
1911, with the permission of his Excellency the 
Acting Governor and Col. A. Grant, R.E. In the 
first instance, a fissure near ‘“‘ Beefsteak Cave,” 
Europa Flats, was explored. It yielded stalag- 
mite-encrusted bones of a stag, together with 
comparatively recent bones of domestic animals, 
as well as those of seabirds and hawks. After 
this fissure had been cleared out, three similar 
clefts in Glen Rocky were examined, but with 
negative results, A well-like cave near Buffadero 
Battery, Windmill Hill Flats, was visited, but 
circumstances did not admit of a definite excava- 
tion being set on foot in that place. It is to 
be noted that, so far as can be made out, this 
cave is not identical with ‘“‘ Genista Cave, No. 3,” 
of the earlier explorers. A cave on the Medi- 
terranean aspect of the Rock was then entered. 
This cave is marked ‘‘ 4a’ in the illustration of 
Genista Cave, No. 4,in Dr. Busk’s paper. Cave 4a 
yielded many bones, representing a long list of 
mammals and birds, but no human remains came 
to light. Attention was then directed to Sewell’s 
Cave (cave S) on the Mediterranean side, which 
yielded so many bones in 1910. Sewell’s Cave 
was not completely explored in that year, but 
has now been thoroughly investigated. The most 
interesting finds in 1911 were several delicate 
flint implements, a human tooth and wrist bone, 
part of a shell armlet (fitting on to a correspond- 
ing fragment found in 1910), a specimen of the 
mollusc Nassa reticulata, and a bone which is 
almost certainly that of a leopard. Fragments of 
pottery were also collected. Holyboy’s Cave 
was again visited (cf. Report, 1910), and the hip 
bone of a small bear was found there on the 
surface of the floor. Apart from work in caves, 
the fissures opening near the galleries, and the 
talus near the King’s Lines, were inspected, some 
cervine bones being found in sifu in one fissure. 
Forbes Quarry was visited, and the cave described 
in the last Report was found to be almost entirely 
blocked by the enormous masses of rock which 
= from above into the quarry on December 25th, 

0. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis, Officier d’Académie, read a 
paper, illustrated by lantern-slides, on ‘Some 
Prehistoric Monuments in the Departments Gard 
and Bouches du Rhéne.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Moy. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘ On the Principal Provisions of the 
law Bankruptcy in England, with References to some 
— of Interest to Life Insurance Companies,’ Mr. N. J. 

‘arter. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 5.—*‘ The Tendency towards Uniereiy 
in Compensation for Agricultural Improvements,’ Mr. L. 


— Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—‘ Famous Jacobean Mansions 
and Colleges,’ Mr. B. Fletcher. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Loom and Spindle: Past, Present, 
and Future,’ Lecturel., Mr. L. Hooper. (Cantor Lecture.) 


- Gecsraphteal. 8.30. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Optical Determination of Stress, and 
some Applications to Engineering Problems,’ Lecture L, 


. E.G. er. 

— Colonial Institute, 4.—‘Hong Kong's Part in China’s Reform 
Ven. E. Judd Barnett. 

— British Museum, 4.30.—' The Palaces of the Roman Emperors, 
Houses and Pompeian Art,’ Mr. B. Fletcher. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘Some 
Features of the West African Government Railways.’ Papers 
on ‘Koller and Ball Bearings’ avd ‘The Testing of Anti- 
Friction Bearing Metals,’ Prof. J. Goodman. 

Wep. Geological, 8.—‘Late Glacial and Post-Giacial Changes in the 
,” Mr. L. J. Wills; ‘The Glen Orchy 
Anticline, Argylishire,’ Mr. E. B. Bailey. 
rts, §.—‘ Fducation in Science as a Preparation for 
Industrial Work,’ Mr. H. A. Koberts. 
Tuvrs. noe Institution, 3.—‘ Wellington’s Army,’ Lecture L., Prof. 


man. 
a a te 4.30.—‘The Bacterial Production of Acetylmethylcar- 
binol and 2.3 Butylene Glycol, Il.,) Dr. A. Harden and 
hy Norris; ‘An Instrument for measuring the Dis; 
tance between the Centres of Rotation of the Two Eyes, 
Messrs. H. 8. Ryland and B. T. ;. ‘The Locomotor 
Function of the Lantern in Echinus, with Remarks on Other 
Allied Lantern Activities,’ Dr. J. F. Gemmill; and other 


— Society of Antiquaries. 8.30. 
Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—'The Design and Construc; 
== Masonry Dams,’ Mr. H. J. F. Gourley. (Students 
ai Inst 9.—'The Total Solar Eclipse in the South 








titution. 9. 
A 1911,’ Mr. W. J. 8. Lockyer. 
Sar. a In tution, 3.—' Molecular Physics,’ Lecture II., Prof. 
ir J. J. Thomson. 
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Science Gossip. 


M. Jacques DANNE, whose work on radio- 
activity should be well known to readers of 
The Atheneum, opened on the 15th of this 
month a laboratory at Gif, near Paris, 
for researches into the nature and pro- 
perties of radium and substances related 
to it. M. d’Arsonval, who made it 
known to the Académie des Sciences three 
days before that date, says it will be of 
benefit to men of science, students, and 
persons engaged in industry alike, and it 
seems from his description to be singularly 
well-equipped. It will issue a detailed 
report on all minerals and apparatus sub- 
mitted to it, which will, if favourable, have 
the weight of a certificate, and it will publish 
a quarterly bulletin of the studies there 
pursued. . Danne is, among other things, 
the present editor of the journal of physics 
called Le Radium. 

In a careful study on ‘ Radiations in 
Physiology and Medicine’ M. Oudin and 
Dr. A. Zimmern have just drawn attention 
to the likeness between the skin-disease 
of the hands caused by rash exposure to the 
X-rays, and the thickening of the skin of the 
extremities common among sailors (See- 
manshaut), which, like the other, sometimes 
gives rise to rodent ulcer. They also notice 
the fact which certain American doctors have 
recorded, that the coloured races seldom 
suffer from cancer of the skin, which they 
attribute to the protective action of the 
pigment cells. The two defences which 
the skin has against hurtful radiations are, 
say they, hyperzemia, or the determination of 
blood to the part in the case of sudden and 
violent attacks, and large deposits of pig- 
ment against milder, but more frequent ones. 


M. Pictet has lately made some experi- 
ments on caterpillars, which seem to prove 
the inheritance, if not of acquired cha- 
racteristics, yet of habits which approach 
them. A number of caterpillars of a kind 
accustomed to feed on oak-leaves were given 
for food the needles of a pine-like tree. At 
first they found their mandibles could not 
open sufficiently wide to take in the needle, 
which they attacked laterally, as they had 
been accustomed to attack the oak - leaf. 
Those who survived, however, found they 
could get what they wanted by gnawing 
the pointed tip of the needle. Their descend- 
ants, on being placed on the leaves of their 
parents’ normal food, invariably began to 
eat the tip instead of the side, unlike those 
who had no such unusual experience in their 
family history to refer to. 


THE projected Danish expedition to Green- 
land under Capt. Koch of the Danish Army, 
the funds for which are partly provided 
by the Carlsberg Fund, starts in July for 
Danmarks Havn on the east coast. His 
intention is to winter in Queen Louise 
Land, which will be fully investigated as 
to its animal life and geological formation. 
The route then to be followed with sledges 
and Icelandic ponies will be across the inland 
ice to some point on the west coast among 
the Danish settlements. 


On Tuesday afternoon next Prof. E. G. 
Coker will give the first of two lectures 


at the Royal Institution on ‘ Optical 
Determination of Stress, and some Appli- 
cations to Engineering Problems.’ The 


Friday evening discourse on March Ist will 
be delivered by Dr. W. J. 8S. Lockyer 
on ‘The Total Solar Eclipse in the South 
Pacific, April, 1911.’ 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. hope to publish 
next week ‘ Milk and the Public Health,’ 
by Dr. William G. Savage, County Medical 
Officer of Health, Somerset. 





FINE ARTS 


—eo— 


Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes. By 
the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter. (Frowde.) 


Tuts book, which tells in satisfactory 
fashion and with a sufficiency of detail 
the history of Lord Carnarvon’s excava- 
tions in Egypt since 1906, is certainly 
welcome. They have been hitherto un- 
recorded, for there is no greater hindrance 
to scientific exploration than the too- 
frequent visits of uninformed tourists ; 
and discretion was the more necessary in 
this case, because the site of the work is 
immediately opposite the modern town of 
Luxor, now converted from a sleepy 
Arab village into a pleasure resort. 
Moreover, the last five years of Egyptian 
exploration have been singularly barren 
of great discoveries, and, as has been men- 
tioned more than once in our ‘ Archzo- 
logical Notes,’ Lord Carnarvon’s excava- 
tions have given better results, perhaps, 
than any others. 

The concession on which he has been 
working is on the western bank of the 
Nile, and stretches from the approach to 
the famous terrace-temples of Deir el- 
Bahari brought to light by Prof. Naville, 
to the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
excavated and made available for the 
public by the wise munificence of Mr. 
Theodore Davis. Lord Carnarvon’s pre- 
liminary excavations led him, as he tells 
us in a well-written Introduction, to con- 
centrate his work upon three spots. The 
first of these, a little to the north of the 
village mosque, turned out to be the tomb 
of Teta-ky, a royal prince of the early 
part of the Eighteenth Dynasty; the 
second, here called the Birabi or “‘ vaulted 
tomb,” lay between the Drah abu’l 
Neggah hills and the cultivation ; and the 
third was the Eleventh Dynasty cemetery 
on the’ hill above the Deir el-Bahari 
temple of Queen Hatasu or Hatshepsut. 
The first investigation yielded frescoes 
which may give further light regarding the 
Tikanu, or human sacrifice, together with 
fresh information about the family who 
founded the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
second revealed an unfinished temple 
evidently connected with Queen Hatasu’s, 
two historical tablets of importance, a 
quantity of gold and other jewellery, and 
some complete foundation deposits under 
the dromos or road which leads up to the 
great terraces of the same queen. The 
third produced many mummies in coffins 
of the Saite period, but few other objects 
of interest. 

The tomb of Teta-ky is here described 
by M. Legrain, the expert scholar and 
engineer who has devoted a great part 
of his life to the restoration of the Temple 
of Karnak. Teta-ky, who is styled “‘ Royal 
Son,”’ must have flourished in the reign of 
Aahmes I. and his wife Aahmes-nefert-ari, 
a portrait of that queen found in Teta-ky’s 
tomb being, according to Lord Carnarvon, 
the earliest yet known. The name of her 


| 





mother, one Teta-hemt, was here re- 
covered, as was thatof Teta-ky’s wife, the 
Lady Sen-ba, both these occurring here for 
the first time. Aahmes-nefert-ari was one 
of the most celebrated queens in Egyptian 
history, and after her death was worshipped 
for centuries as the foundress of the 
dynasty and the patron goddess of the 
Theban necropolis. As it must have been 
in the lifetime of herself and her sister 
Aah-hetep, queen or mother of the 
general Ka-mes, that the Hyksos who had 
conquered Egypt were expelled, every- 
thing relating to the family is of historical 
interest. It is extremely probable that 
the crown of Egypt descended through 
these two ladies, their husbands being 
very likely killed in battle, as was certainly 
Sequenen-Ra, who was separated from 
Aahmes I. by no long period. Some, 
but not very much additional light is 
thrown upon this critical period by the 
chapter that Mr. Griffith contributes to 
the present book on the two hieratic 
tablets found on the second site, which 
are called “the Carnarvon Tablets I. 
and II.” Mr. Griffith’s translation of so 
much of Carnarvon Tablet I. as he was 
able to decipher (he seems to have hitherto 
failed to do anything with Carnarvon 
Tablet II.) makes it plain that Ka-mes 
defeated the Hyksos by the aid of Nubian 
mercenaries ; but he seems to have had 
troubles at the same time in Nubia itself, 
as was the case with Thothmes I. 

Of Teta-ky himself we have hitherto 
known little, but it should be noted that 
a monument from Kurneh bearing his 
style and title is given by M. Gauthier in 
his ‘ Livre des Rois d’Egypte’ with the 
remark that his place in the dynasty is 
‘* tout ce qu’il y a de plus problématique.” 
This seems to have escaped the notice of 
the authors of the present book, and one 
would be inclined to think from his title 
that he was one of the numerous descend- 
ants of Queen Aah-hetep, or of Aahmes- 
nefert - ari herself, were it not that 
Prof. Newberry, in a chapter on the 
statuettes found in his tomb, says that 
he was the son of Ra-hotep, Overseer 
of the Garden of Amen, and of the 
Lady Sen-senb. On the same authority 
we learn that he was “ Mayor in the 
City of the South,” t.e., Thebes; but 
this hardly gives him the right to be 
called ‘“‘ Royal Son.” The statuettes in 
question, eight in number, were all con- 
tained in model coffins, and were placed 
in pairs in four holes made in the entrance 
to the mummy shaft. 

Among the lesser finds recorded are 
several portrait statuettes, some in lime- 
stone and wood, and others in gold alloyed 
with silver. The last are of great 
beauty, as are the many necklaces, rings, 
and toilet sets here figured. A razor of 
copper was found, still sharp, and with 
a double edge, one side being made con- 
cave, as Mr. Howard Carter suggests, for 
shaving the head and face, and the other 
convex, for the armpits and other hollows 
of the body. There is also a board for 
playing the game of hounds and jackals, 
which Mr. Carter has reconstructed in the 
most ingenious way, and which seems to 
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have been a kind of backgammon, the 
different moves being determined by 
throws of the dice. These all came from 
the earlier tombs, as do the “ Rishi” 
coffins—so called because they are painted 
with a design showing two large feathered 
wings (rishi) embracing the mummy, 
which has a type of face corresponding 
to the granite statues discovered by Prof. 
Naville many years ago at Bubastis. This 
has high cheekbones, a long upper lip, and 
the long eye hitherto supposed to be 
peculiar to the Mongol race and to belong 
to the Hyksos invaders; In some tombs of 
the Ptolemaic period, which had to be cut 
through before the “‘ Valley-Temple”’ of 
Queen Hatasu could be reached, were also 
found some Demotic Papyri, upon which 
Prof. Spiegelberg contributes yet another 
chapter. They relate to the sale of 
land, and the main feature of interest 
about them is that they bear the protocol 
of a local kinglet named Harmachis, who 
is said to have reigned in Upper Egypt 
during the sovereignty of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. Other documents with the 
same protocol are to be found, says Prof. 
Spiegelberg, in the Berlin Museum. Pro- 
bably Harmachis was one of the rebels 
whose defeat and amnesty are mentioned 
on the Rosetta Stone. 


What may be called the romance 
of exploration finds full illustration. 
For many weeks the excavators devoted 
themselves to following up a well-built 
stone wall, the beginning of which ap- 
peared suddenly jutting out in a hole 
caused by the excavation of a tomb. 
The accident of finding some inscribed 
blocks with the names of Hatasu’s famous 
architect Sen-mut and her master-builder 
Pu-am-Ra showed that it was of her time, 
and it subsequently appeared as the 
northern boundary wall of a temple which 
Lord Carnarvon compares to the famous 
“Valley ’’ temples of Gizeh and Abusir, 
and imagines to have a similar relation to 
the principal edifice. 

The book is well printed and got up, 
and illustrated with nearly eighty ex- 
cellent plates. Lord Carnarvon must be 
congratulated on its publication, and 
particularly on his good fortune in securing 
the services of Mr. Howard Carter, the 
former Inspector of the district under 
the Service des Antiquités, and probably 
the most efficient excavator at this date 
in Egypt. 








THE HOARE PICTURES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday last the collection of modern pictures 
and water-colour drawings belonging to the late 
W.8S. Hoare. The following were the principal 
prices :— 

English School: Drawings.—Constable, A 
Landscape, with cottages and cattle, 1571. 
Birket ‘oster, Gathering Primroses, 1731. ; 
Streatley-on-Thames, 131/.; A View in Surrey, 
with children and sheep, 105I. 

Pictures.—E. Crofts, The Knight’s Farewell, 
3831. Marcus Stone, An Offer of Marriage, 2201. 

Continental School: Drawing.—A. Neuhuys, 
Rustic Courtship, 1201. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Rembrandt’s Etchings. By A. M. Hind. 
2 vols. (Methuen.)—The attempt to give 
chronological arrangement to the British 
Museum collection of Rembrandt prints 
forms the basis of this work, and the 
Museum Catalogue (with the addition of the 
half-dozen plates accepted as authentic by 
Mr. Hind, a absent from that collection) 
is its principal feature. This is annotated 
with special reference to the divergences 
of opinion as to date and authenticity of the 
author and the other principal critics and 
compilers of catalogues, and to such modi- 
fications in his own opinion on the former 
question as have already taken place since 
his arrangement was made. 

Issued in this form, with a second volume 
giving reproductions of the 303 plates 
comprised in his catalogue, Mr. Hind’s 
chronological arrangement commands our 
respect by the thoroughness of the research 
behind it, while it remains inevitably 
highly speculative. Even if, in the absence 
of further evidence, it should prove definitive 
in the sense of offering, on the whole, the 
most just balance of the rival claims of 
esthetic criticism and documentary evi- 
dence, we have only to consider how very 
different, but for the dates which happen 
to be upon them, would be the place in the 
series of certain etchings—No. 1 is an obvious 
instance—to realize what wide departures 
from historic fact will probably creep 
into the most conscientious attempt at 
chronological accuracy. The man who at 
twenty-one produced such a masterpiece 
as the one just cited clearly offered extreme 
examples of the apparently fortuitous anti- 
cipation of more mature style, of which 
most artists have some experience. If all 
the etchings were safely dated, there 
would still be room for abundant critical 
ingenuity in explaining the development 
of so complex an artist. 

This esthetic aspect of the etchings is but 
lightly treated, though we see no lack of 
insight on the part of the writer when for 
the moment he relaxes his hunt for facts. 
Perhaps the selection of the drawings repro- 
duced to illustrate the first volume is in some 
sort inconsistent with the main purpose of 
the work. A more rigid limitation of choice 
to such drawings as have an immediate 
bearing on the etched work of the master 
would have made Mr. Hind’s book more of a 
piece. The illustrations in both volumes 
are, on the whole, creditable examples of 
reproduction. 


On the Laws of Japanese Painting. By 
P. Bowie. (San Francisco, Paul 
Elder & Co.)}—Of all the works we have 
seen on Chinese art or the tributary art of 
Japan, we know of none which in an un- 
pretentious and homely fashion is likely to be 
more immediately useful to European art 
students as an introductory handbook than 
this little volume. Quite amusing reading 
is furnished by reason of the naive fashion 
in which general principles are shown in par- 
ticular and practical application, while the 
book deserves to be studied by every art 
lover, if only in order to popularize some 
of the admirably succinct terminology in 
use among those nations with whom art 
has flourished so long that its possible 
varieties have become matters of definite 
knowledge. 
** It is useless,’ says our author, 
“to enumerate the many faults which art, 
students are warned against committing.... 
Out of many of the Chinese formulas I will give 
only one, which is known as the Shi Byo or the 
four faults, and is as follows—Ja, Kan, Zoku, Rai. 
Ja refers to attempted originality in a painting 
without the ability to give it character, departing 








from all law to produce something not reducible 
to any law or principle.” 
Further quotation is needless. Consider the 
delight of the European critic asked for his 
opinion on a really up-to-date picture exhi- 
bition, and able to murmur the one word 
Ja, and know his day’s work was adequately 
performed; the European reader might 
also have reason for gratitude. Is there 
not even a certain comfort in receiving this 
assurance from the oldest artistic culture 
that our latest vice is not a comet presaging 
the end of the world, but a thing of familiar 
and periodic recurrence, turning up regularly 
and sandwiched between Rai and Kan ? 
Recognition must be given also to the 
admirable illustrations which do much to 
make the text clear. It might be argued 
that they do not represent the art of 
the East at its culminating point, but 
they are beautiful enough and wonderful 
enough to compel admiration. In face 
of these, and his own copious demonstra- 
tion, it is a little absurd for Mr. Bowie to 
quarrel so energetically as he does with 
critics who describe Japanese art as calli- 
graphic. He seems to ascribe to the use of 
this word a literal significance which he 
would be the first to disown if applied to 
his most suggestive and vivacious pre- 
sentment of Japanese artistic principles. 


Textile Design, Pure and Applied, by 
Thomas Woodhouse and Thomas Milne 
(Macmillan), is one of those attractive 
volumes revealing the ‘‘ how and wherefore ” 
of a craft. Textile design, one of the 
primitive crafts, embraces the whole subject 
of pattern development; the structure 
and the colouring of all textile fabrics 
vary in different branches of the industry, 
yet it is extraordinary how many types of 
elaborately figured fabrics are limited in 
their making to a few ‘‘ standard weaves.” 
The authors of this treatise are chiefly 
concerned with the technique of jute and 
linen weaving. though the whole subject 
is treated. The work deals rather with 
fact than theory, of which the authors as 
good craftsmen are silent ; of technique and 
method they write with authority and 
clearness, adding full illustration of every 
oint. These illustrations are admirable 
or their purpose, and suggest to the artist 
the vast possibilities of design employ- 
ing only the simplest combinations of a 
single unit. To all interested in weaving 
and textile design the volume should be an 
invaluable guide, as well as an inexhaustible 
store of information carefully arranged and 
indexed. 


The Abbot's House at Westminster. By 
J. Armitage Robinson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—Dean Robinson has done 
good service in producing another of his 
useful and original tractates on the history 
of the great abbey. The Abbot’s House, 
Westminster, is now for the first time treated 
in a satisfactory and authoritative fashion. 
The book is the result of notes and 
transcripts of documents taken during the 
several years that Dr. Robinson occupied 
the abbot’s residence. There is a large fold- 
ing ground plan in a pocket of the cover, 
which distinguishes between the work of 
Abbot Crispin (1090-1110), of uncertain alter- 
ations, c. 1300, of Abbot Litlington (1360- 
1390), and of Abbot Islip (1500-1520). It 
is wonderful how well the great house has 
stood the stress of change and time, for, as 
Dean Robinson remarks, “it remains in its 
completeness to-day, as Litlington rebuilt 
it and Islip enlarged it, although portions 
of it are obscured by the later structures 
which havo grown up about it in the follow- 
ing centuries.” 
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To certain readers the medieval portion 
of the book will strongly appeal, but to the 
majority the illustrative documents and 
notes pertaining to the subsequent history 
of this important residence will prove the 
more fascinating. 

The full inventory of the house at the 
Suppression is set forth in rich detail from 
the original at the Public Record Office. 
Soon after the surrender of 1540, a Dean 
and Chapter succeeded to the Abbot and 
his monks. The last Abbot was made the 
first Dean, but he was not allowed to occupy 
his old residence, for it was assigned to 
Thomas Thirleby, the newly created Bisho 
of Westminster. Thirleby resigned in 1550, 
and on the accession of ilies the abbey was 
revived and Abbot Feckenham was installed 
in the old residence. From Elizabeth’s days 
onwards the Abbot’s House has served as the 
Deanery, except under the Commonwealth, 
when it was let by the Parliament to the 
celebrated John Bradshaw, the Lord Presi- 
dent, on a forty years’ lease. The curious 
will be gratified by finding a number of 

pers and notes illustrating the post- 
Sieemation history of the fabric and its 
surroundings down to comparatively modern 
days. 


For many years Crete was the “ promised 
land’ of the archzological explorer. The 
promise was fulfilled with a richness beyond 
all expectation in the palaces of Cnossus and 
Phestus; and many excavations upon 
smaller sites have been fruitful in their 
results, so that the early civilization of 
the island is now, perhaps, as_ well 
known as that of any other region. 
Scholars of various nationalities have con- 
tributed their share to this result; and a 
conspicuous place among them has been 
taken by the Americans, whose School at 
Athens is responsible for the publication 
of Mr. Richard B. Seager’s volume Ez- 
plorations in the Island of Mochlos. The 
author, when excavating @ Minoan settle- 
ment on the little island of Mochlos, near 
Gournia, came across a cemetery with six 
large ossuaries, or burial chambers, and a 
number of tombs of smaller size; many 
others, which once existed, had slipped 
away into the sea, and their contents 
were scattered over the hill-side. A full 
and careful description of the contents of 
the different tombs, with illustrations of 
most of the objects found, makes a re- 
markable record. The date is mostly of 
early Minoan period, which is but scantily 
represented elsewhere; the most notable 
objects are an extremely fine set of stone 
vases. These are admirably reproduced in 
the coloured plates at the end of the book. 
There were also found a curious series of 
interments of later date, in inverted terra- 
cotta jars; these appear to have contained 
in all cases the bodies of small children, not, 
as was previously ——- of men in a 
crouching position. Some seal-stones and 
other antiquities add further to the interest 
of these excavations. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


An admirable still-life, ‘Apples’ (13), 
by Miss Clare Atwood, and the same artist’s 
ortrait in a carefully studied interior, ‘ Sir 
ederick Pollock, Bart.’ (226), are the most 
masculine examples of painting to be found 
in the twenty-sixth exhibition of the Ridley 
Art Club at the Grafton Gallery. We have 
rarely seen a collection so well-meaning 
and so dull. Mr. Anning Bell (26) 
rises above his surroundings by his 
more scholarly as and certain etch- 
ings (142 and 153 by Mr. Malcolm Osborne, 





145 by Mr. R. C. Peter, and 144 and 
155 by Miss A. von Berg) show serious study 
of their craft. Mr. Norman Garstin (16) is 
pony sig aoe not so much by superior ability 
as by his refusal to trick out his talent with 
meretricious attraction. Miss Marian Robin- 
son’s slighter study ‘ Yellow Jasmine’ has 
the same merits with a rather better colour 
sense ; and Miss Rowley Leggett’s rather too 
facile execution is distinguished in No. 45 
by a precarious unity of vision which, at least, 
differentiates it from Mr. Richard Jack’s 
less inspired sketch alongside of it (47). 

In the ‘ Pastorale’ (39) of Mrs. Davis and 
Mr. Cecil Rae’s ‘Sketch in Oils’ (4) the 
attraction of obvious colour is offered with 
rather more conviction than _ elsewhere. 
In both we see a spontaneous impulse to 
paint, unrefined by any habitual severity 
of ideal. 


At the Stafford Gallery Mr. Noel Simmons 
seems to be enjoying a training rather 
more severe than we see evidence of at the 
Grafton Gallery, except in the case of Miss 
Atwood, and in this sense his work is pro- 
mising, though as yet showing little signs 
of great personal gifts. Mr. Peploe, who 
exhibits in the gallery above, is evidently an 
artist of considerable natural endowments, 
which he is inclined to squander in some- 
what aimless sketching, and an _ ever- 
increasing looseness of handling. Nos. 7, 
16, 23, and 25 are among the best of Mr. 
Simmons’s work, and show sound study of 
the carpentry of painting. Nos. 8, 9, 20, and 
24 may be numbered among the flowers of 
Mr. Peploe’s decadence. 


LonDoners will soon be able to judge 
for themselves the claims of the new school 
of Italian Futurists, for an exhibition of the 
works of its principal exponents is to be 
opened at the Sackville Gallery, 28, Sack- 
ville Street, W., next Friday. It will be 
under the direction of M. Mayer-See, who 
was responsible for the exhibition of ‘ The 
English Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century’ held in Paris last year. 


THe Krne has promised to lend four 
interesting portraits, of the Stuart period from 
the collections at Windsor to the Loan 
Section of the Royal Amateur Art Society’s 
exhibition, which is to be held from the 10th 
to the 13th of March at Surrey House, 7, 
Marble Arch, W. 


THE twenty-eighth exhibition of the 
Société des Artistes Indépendants will open 
at Paris on March 20th, and not March 15th, 
as stated in this column last week. The 
15th is the receiving day for sculpture, 
while paintings and other framed works will 
be received on the 9th prox. 


AN important exhibition of Chinese paint- 
ings will open early in April at the Musée 
Cernuschi, Paris. The collection will include 
only primitive, Buddhist, and early Ming 
works. 


THE Committee of the Senefelder Club, 
to avoid any suspicion of breach of faith, 
announces that, on the conclusion of its 
three years’ contract with Messrs. Wm. 
Marchant & Co., it has abandoned the 
practice of stamping its proofs, while retain- 
ing inviolate the essential rule that no edition 
shall exceed fifty. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish 
shortly, in a quarto volume, a ‘ History of 
Old Sheffield Plate,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Bradbury. The book gives an account of 
the origin, growth, and decay of the industry, 
and of the antique silver and white, or 
Britannia, metal trade. It contains chrono- 
logical lists of makers’ marks and numerous 
illustrations. 





MUSIC 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Wirntw the last six months many books 
and articles have been written about Liszt 
both as a man and as @ musician, while 
during the last sixty or seventy years there 
has appeared an enormous amount of litera- 
ture concerning him, notably Lina Ramann’s 
biography. In Mr. James Huneker’s book 
Franz Liszt (Chapman & Hall) a large portion 
is devoted to Liszt as viewed by his contem- 
poraries, celebrated composers, ianists, 
writers, &c. Most of them speak of Fis won- 
derful gifts as pianist and interpreter, one 
description by Glinka coming nearer to the 
truth than all the enthusiastic and occasion- 
ally high-flown accounts herecollected. The 
Russian composer said that sometimes Liszt 
played divinely, at other times atrociously ; 
which is the case with all great artists—cer- 
tainly with Rubinstein, who was considered 
almost Liszt’s equal. Mr. Huneker has 
@ sharp, fluent pen, and his review of Liszt’s 
art-work is clever and signally free from 
technical jargon. 


My Memories of Liszt (Lengnick), by the 
eminent pianist A. Siloti are told in a quiet, 
natural way, which carries conviction. 
Besides being a pupil of Liszt, he was on 
very friendly terms with him. We under- 
stand his feeling as to the difficulty of 
describing the lessons he received so as to 
give an idea of his master’s personality, yet 
most readers will be of opinion that his 
attempt is very successful. The accounts 
of Liszt’s playing in his own house by 
one who is himself a remarkable pianist 
are noteworthy. 


Six Lectures on the Recorder and Other 
Flutes in relation to Literature, by Christopher 
Welch (Henry Frowde), is a cyclopedia of 
knowledge concerning flutes of various kinds, 
and as it has a capital index, it can be used 
as a valuable work of reference. The 
descriptions will prove “ tedious ”’ only to 
readers who are not in any way interested 
in the subject. 


Lecture I. deals with ‘ Literary Errors 
on the Subject of the Recorder,’ and 
it is shown how vague or inaccurate 
are the various definitions given of it. Here 
is just one example: Hawkins wrote, 
“A recorder is a flageolet or bird pipe,’’ 
which, as any one who turns to ‘ Classi- 
fication of Flutes,’ on p. 6, will see, is 
an error. Burney, although a rival his- 
torian, merely copied Hawkins’s statement, 
without acknowledging the source. 

A great deal is said about the sweetness 
and solemnity of recorders, instruments now 
extinct. Pepys went into ecstasies over 
the sweetness of their tone; while Milton 
speaks of the power of their ‘solemn 
touches to calm the mind.” 

Lecture ITI. is entitled ‘ Hamlet and the 
Recorder.’ Different readings of the text 
are discussed, and the author’s idea of 
the manner in which the scene should 
be played, &c., gives special interest to the 
ne devoted to that part of Shakespeare’s 
play. 

Mr. Welch is astonished at the wonderful 
acquaintance with the construction and 
manipulation of the recorder which Shake- 
speare displays; whereas he finds Milton, 
though he was reared in a musical atmo- 
sphere, and took an active interest in 
music and musical instruments, by no means 
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accurate in the matter of flutes, and of that 
inaccuracy he gives curious examples. 

The last and longest lecture is on ‘ The 
Temple Flute-Player and the Tomb-Piper.’ 
Though notes and digressions abound, it is 
never tedious. The author gives graphic 
accounts, with illustrations, of flute-players 
at the most solemn of all the religious rites 
of the Greeks and Romans; of the treat- 
ment—or, we should rather say, maltreat- 
ment—of the flute by the early Christians ; 
of Tomb-Pipers ; and of the Rite of Wailing 
in ancient and modern times; while at the 
end are specimens of wailing amongst 
the Irish, a very characteristic one being 
taken from Joyce’s ‘ Ancient Irish Music.’ 








Musical Gossip. 


THE grand opera season at Covent Garden 
begins on Saturday, April 20th, and ends 
Monday, July 29th. Two cycles will be 
given of the * Ring,’ April 23rd, 25th, 27th, 
and 29th, and May 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 8th; 
and two performances of ‘ Tristan,’ May Ist 
and 10th. The Russian Ballet will 
appear with Mlle. Karsavina and M. Nijinsky, 
and the choreographic director will again 
be M. Michel Fokine. 


Mr. HAmMMERSTEIN has definitely an- 
nounced his summer season, which is to 
open about the middle of April and to last 
about three months. Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s 
new opera ‘The Children of Don,’ libretto 
by Lord Howard de Walden, will be pro- 
duced at an early date. Other features 
will probably be the production in English 
of ‘Tannhiauser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘ The 
Mastersingers.’ 


Last SATURDAY EVENING there was an 
excellent all-round performance of ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ at the London Opera- 
House. Rossini’s music, nearly a century 
old, is still fresh. Mlle. Felice Lyne im- 
personated Rosina. She looked the part, and 
acted it cleverly, while vocally she displayed 
skill and art. Figarella’s success as 
Figaro was principally owing to his capital 
acting and clear diction. M. G. de Grazia 
as Bartolo, and M. Enzo Bozano as Don 
Basilio, made the most of their réles. Signor 
G. Merola conducted extremely well. 


At the Symphony Concert last Saturday 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall, Wagner’s ‘ Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostel’ was given. The 
composer wrote words and music specially 
for a great gathering of male choirs at Dresden 
in 1843, two years before ‘ Tannhiuser,’ 
of which work there are here and there 
faint anticipations. The performance of 
the vocal music by the Manchester Orpheus 
Glee Society, under the direction of their 
conductor, Mr. Walter 8. Nesbitt, was 
excellent. The orchestra enters for the 
first time at the section referring to the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, but it needed a 
much larger choir to vie successfully with 
the heavily scored instrumental music, which 
was played with tremendous vigour by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. THomas BrEcHAmM will give the first 
of two orchestral concerts of French and 
Italian music of the eighteenth century 
this afternoon at the olian Hall, The 
second will take place on March 23rd. 


A SPECIAL vocal concert will be given to- 
morrow evening at South Place to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sunda: 
Popular Concerts. The programme wi 
include Madame Liza Lehmann’s song-cycle, 





‘In a Persian Garden’; Brahms’s second set 
of ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes ; and Mr. Walthew’s 
three Vocal Quartets. We commend the 
excellent work that has been done by the 
directors of these concerts. 


A LETTER by Lully, the first hitherto 
known, was recently discovered by M. Buron 
among the ‘‘ Mélanges Colbert ” in the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He was hunting 
for letters of Moliére, who frequently colla- 
borated with Lully. The Lully letter, 
which has been published in L’Intermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieux, concerns the 
transfer of the Opera from the Rue de 
Vaugirard to the Palais Royal, up to 
then occupied by Moliére’s company. But 
as the hall in the latter would require 
many alterations to make it suitable for opera 
performances, Lully in his letter addressed 
to Colbert gives details of what changes, &c., 
would be required. In the margin of the 
letter Colbert madea note that Lully’srequests 
could be granted without in any way spoiling 
the symmetry or beauty of the Palais 
Royal, and adds that his son would read the 
mémoire to the king, and receive his orders. 
The change was effected scarcely three 
months after the death of Moliére in 1673, 
and the performances of ‘Cadmus’ were 
continued in the new home up to the time 
of ‘ Alceste,’ on which, said Lully, depended 
“son établissement ou sa ruine,”’ and which 
kept the stage for over eighty years. M. 
Arthur Pougin has written about this dis- 
covery in last week’s Ménestrel. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall 
Tvrs., Wep., Fru, Sat. 


esday. 
Mon. H.S. fy a a ee Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— _Richenda Clayton's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
= 8 Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
— Arnold Dolmetch’s Concert of Old Music, 8.30, Clifford’s Inn. 
Tuss. F. 8. Kelly's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Molien Hall. 
— Leon Rains’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wen. a von wars Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 


Conce' q 
— Classical Conce: ety, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. — 
— George Uttley, Philip Cathie, and Bewley Vathie's Sonata and 
Song Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 

— Susanne Morvay’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Tuvrs. Paul Kochanski’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 

— gon Petri's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 

—  Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


mdon Opera - House. (Matinée also on 








DRAMA 
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Two Plays by Tchekhof: The Seagull ; 
The Cherry Orchard. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by George 
Calderon. (Grant Richards.) 


Aut the distinctive features of Tchekhof’s 
talent, which give such a stamp of origin- 
ality to his short stories and novels, 
appear in full in his dramas, two of which 
we now have before us in Mr. George 
Calderon’s translation. Tchekhof’s ca- 
pacity for penetrating into the very 
depths of the human soul—not at its 
tragical moments, but in its most ordinary 
moods ; his powers of minute observation, 
that permitted him to characterize his 
heroes so fully, yet to leave the 
reader or playgoer entirely to form his own 
judgment about them—a manner which 
admirably helps the author in producing 
an impression of real life; the total 
absence of idealization ; a wonderful soft- 
ness in the different shades in his work, 
reminding one of a pastel drawing ; 





and, as a natural addition to it, a re. 
markable gentleness towards his heroes, 
with no traces of sarcasm—these charac. 
teristics of Tchekhof’s talent appear in 
full in his dramas. 


‘The Seagull’ and ‘The Cherry Or. 
chard,’ which Mr. Calderon has presented 
to English readers and dramatists as a 
specimen of Tchekhof’s dramatic art, 
are well chosen for that purpose ; although 
‘The Three Sisters,’ ‘ Uncle Vanya,’ and 
‘Ivanoff’ also must be read to gain a 
complete conception of Tchekhof’s con. 
tribution to a new departure in dramatic 
art. As for his short stories and novels, 
it is a real pity that, while he is one of 
the most popular Russian authors in 
Germany, we have not yet in England 
a good, complete translation of them. 


Readers of ‘The Seagull’ and ‘ The 
Cherry Orchard’ will certainly notice 
at once that Tchekhof’s work is as strongly 
imbued with a _ well-defined distinct 
individuality as that of Turguéneff, 
Dostoyévsky, and Tolstoy. Every page 
he wrote, even in his little stories, bears 
the stamp of his most interesting indi- 
viduality, which was a typical product of 
a definite epoch in Russian life—the 
eighties of the last century. Tchekhof 
not only knew intimately—he deeply 
suffered from the bankruptcy of a large 
portion of the Russian “ intellectuals.” 
He saw all round him their defeat in 
the war they had waged in youth against 
the all- pervading meanness of everyday 
life. This is why he portrayed so ad- 
mirably the hopelessness of those years, 
the intellectual apathy, and, finally, the 
moral indifference of so many who had 
known and expressed better ideas, but 
gradually wiped them from their memories. 


*T’m a good Liberal, a man of the 
eighties. People abuse the eighties, but 
I think I may say that I ’ve suffered for my 
convictions in my time,”’ 


we are told in ‘The Cherry Orchard’ 
by Gayef, who has reached a complete 
social indifferentism, and is only keen 
to get six hundred pounds a year in 
the service of a bank, and to play 
billiards, sending the red ‘off two 
cushions in the middle pocket!’ 


This absence of hope and Gayef’s 
** confound-it-all ’? mood, into which a 
large portion of the Russian “ intellec- 
tuals” sank in the years 1880-1900, 
when Tchekhof’s talent was reaching its 
maturity, is what strikes one most in 


‘ The Seagull ’ and ‘ The Cherry Orchard.’ 


It is impossible to speak of these 
dramas without adding a reference to 
the Moscow Art Theatre and its admir- 
able new departure in the methods 
of staging. Mr. Calderon speaks of it 
in his Preface, and his remarks are 
sure to interest English dramatists and 
stage-managers. The subject is, however, 
so wide and important for the future 
of dramatic art, that it would require 
many pages to deal with it adequately. 


‘The main point is this. Every one 
on reading ‘ The Seagull’ will see that, 
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in spite of its defects (the tediousness of 
the first scene of the second act, and the 
fact that, a couple of minutes after having 
reached the house of her dying brother, 
Madame Arcaddina with her companions 
sits down to play loto), the play contains 
all the elements of an excellent drama. 
Even these two scenes, properly staged, 
may produce one of those thrilling 
dramatic contrasts frequent in real life. 


But in order to obtain these effects 
the staging and the method of acting 
must be quite different from what they 
usually are. At the Alexandrinsky Theatre 
of St. Petersburg, where the traditions 
were, and are still, those of the classical 
French school, ‘ The Seagull * was a com- 
plete failure, even though two great 
actresses, Mesdames Savina and Kom- 
missarzévska, played the two chief parts. 
But when, next year, the Moscow Art 
Theatre took the same play in hand, 
and created for it (and for the subsequent 
dramas of Tchekhof) a new style of 
staging, it was a tremendous success. 
The staging made all the difference. 


The main idea in the Art Theatre was 
not only to impress upon the audience 
the dramatic conflicts going on in the minds 
of the chief characters of the play, but 
also to draw the audience into “ the atmo- 
sphere of the play”—to make it enter 
into the surroundings of the poor “ sea- 
gull’s ” drama, to make it feel the author’s 
mood—Tchekhof’s Stimmung—while he 
wrote the play. They succeeded so 
well that one felt (as the author wanted 
one to feel) that the personal drama of the 
“ seagull ” is only an incident interwoven 
with the whole life of Russian society at 
a given moment, and a consequence 
of it. 

Readers of both ‘The Seagull’ and 
‘The Cherry Orchard’ will fully realize 
this themselves if they will look upon 
the two dramas from this point of view. 
Mr. Calderon’s translation reads very 
well, and follows the original most con- 
scientiously. If something of the dim, 
veiled poetry of Tchekhof is lost, this is 
probably due to the impossibility of 
rendering it in a translation. A single 
exception must be taken. It is difficult 
to see why Trophimoff, who appears in 
the original of ‘The Cherry Orchard’ 
as “the eternal student” (der ewige 
Student), is described in the English version 
as “ Pierre the Ploughman.” What the 
author meant was, that although Tro- 
phimoff is nearly 30 years old, and 
entered the University ten years ago, he 
has not yet graduated, and remains 
the enthusiast he was ten years earlier. 
Like many Russian students, he has 
been excluded twice from the University, 
has been exiled twice, and now that he has 
returned to the University, probably he 
will never graduate. 

Mr. Calderon’s translation should show 
what treasures Tchekhof’s novels and 
little stories contain, and will lead, we 
hope, to a full translation of a writer, 
who, as Tolstoy said, undoubtedly created 
in Art something of his own. 

P. Kroporkin. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


MEN AND WOMEN whose public life has 
lain behind the footlights are apt, when they 
come to the writing of reminiscences—an 
almost inevitable proceeding nowadays—to 
lose their sense of proportion. Thus it 
happens that many of these volumes con- 
sist of a pot-pourri of egotistical recollec- 
tions which have but little interest for the 

eral public, and no permanent value as 
iterature. Mr. Frank her’s An Actor’s 
Notebooks (Stanley Paul) is a _ notable 
exception. He uses his own personality 
and his position in the dramatic world 
merely as @ peg on which to hang a 
multitude of interesting facts and im- 
pressions of other personalities which are all 
well worth recording, and supply a vivid 
picture of the English stage during a period 
extending over some forty years or so. 
The letters which he prints are, with 
one or two exceptions, noteworthy. Those 
from Henry Leigh Murray, for instance, 
which are quoted at some length, are full 
of illuminating information on Mid-Victorian 
theatrical matters, and will bear careful 
reading. Wilkie Collins’s letters, too, are 
delightful; and there are many others 
equally pleasant to read. Some exception 
might be taken to the inclusion, in a volume 
of this kind, of a long series of letters from 
the author’s brother, written from Paris 
during the horrors of the siege in the Franco- 
German War, but for their graphic style, 
which compels one’s attention. A succes- 
sion of interesting figures pass before 
us—the Bancrofts, Charles Reade, Salvini 
(of whose Othello the author gives a 
sound, if enthusiastic criticism), Westland 
Marston, F. W. Robinson, Joseph Knight 
(for so many years our dramatic critic), and 
many another. 


The Next Religion. By Israel Zangwill. 
(Heinemann.)}—Whenever a motto comes 
to be needed for that elevation to knight- 
hood which must surely before long attend 
the progress of our energetic Censor, an 
——- one may be found in the words 
of Hamlet: ‘ How all occasions do inform 

ainst me!” Mr. Zangwill’s play, which 

. Brookfield in his wisdom has branded 
as unfit for public performance, proves to 
be not only as innocent and as truly inspired 
by a fine ideal as ‘ The Coronation,’ but also 
more deeply religious than most sermons. 
Any thoughtful person reading it must find 
himself murmuring: ‘‘ But where ?—What? 
What conceivable offence?’ Probably 
Mr. Brookfield found all this seriousness 
extremely dull. It is perhaps true that 
the seriousness is a little too uniform; and 
the attempt to break it up by the introduc- 
tion of a comedy bishop and his wife is 
= by @ touch of caricature. Sir 

hur Pinero—who, however, could not, 
we think, have written the debates of the 
husband and wife—could have produced a 
far better pair of dignitaries. To what degree 
the play would be successful upon the stage 
is difficult to say. The matters debated 
are so vital, the emotions so universal, as to 
come home to every spectator; but the 
characters are not strongly individualized, 
and would need very po | acting to make 
them alive. It is easy in the theatre of the 
a to form a company in whose 
hands ‘ The Next Religion ’ might be made 
@ great play, though in weak hands it would 

bably fail to hold an audience. Assuredly 
it is not one of those dramas that can be 
said to “play themselves.” But it is a 


sincere and highly honourable piece of work. ' 





THREE PLAYS AND THE 
CENSORSHIP. 


Our Stage Censorship is nothing if not 
freakish in its decisions. As if it were not 
bad enough that the drama should be the 
one art kept in leading - strings, its official 
Thugs use their powers of veto with a 
curious inconsistency. The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office will license plays treating of 
shabby, or even disorderly, phases of ‘ite ; 
it will pass plays which offer marital in- 
fidelity as a matter for laughter; but it 
sternly passes sentence on honest artistic 
effort which tries to handle grave pro- 
blems of religion or sex. It is indulgent 
to vulgarity or to innuendo; it will not 
tolerate the sincere language of passion 
or the discussion of social evils, the 
existence of which no one denies. Women 
on our stage may be scantily clothed and 
partially dress or undress in public; but 
love may not use its own natural speech, 
and must go veiled and smothered under 
conventionalities. ‘The hint, the wink, the 
suggestion, the phrase which takes for 
granted—these are allowed; art which 
deals seriously with serious issues is suspect. 

Three plays have recently come under the 
attention of the Advisory Board. Two 
have been licensed, the third has been banned. 
Of the former pair, one is Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
comedy ‘The ‘Mind the Paint” Girl.’ 
It presents for our delectation (at the 
Duke of York’s) a raffish crowd which, we 
are asked to suppose, might form the Court 
of @ queen of musical comedy. It is a 
rather squalid picture of manners that 
are free, not to say rowdy; of = that is 
forced, of pleasures as flat as stale soda- 
water. The problem of the play is whether 
the actress-heroine shall marry an eligible 
young peer or throw herself away on a man 
who, in dangling after her, has wrecked his 
career and income; and incidentally the 
influence, good or bad, on our jeunesse dorée 
of the Gaiety girl comes in for debate. 
But for the charm of the latter as played 
by Miss Marie Lohr, her hesitations and 
changes of mind over the bestowing of her 
hand would be as tedious as they are un- 
convincing. 

It is doubtful whether Sir Arthur’s know- 
ledge of the musical-comedy world is up-to- 
date. Would a girl such as Lily, who is of 
lower middle-class origin, hold her own 
to-day against the recruits from the profes- 
sional classes ? So, again, her associates seem 
either downright caricatures or characters 
which might have been veracious a dozen 
years ago. The technique, too, of the 
playwright is old-fashioned ; he uses up two 
out of his four acts in creating ‘* atmosphere ” 
which does not even then convince us, 
huddling all the action into the rest of the 
piece. Better work should have employed 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s talent. 


‘Dear Op CHARLIE’ at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre failed to provide any trace 
of method underlying the madness of the 
Censorship. Founded as the play is on 
deceit under the guise of friendship, relying 
on innuendo so thinly veiled that the 
audience attracted to this type of play is apt 
to clip sentences with over-ready hilarity, 
and presenting deliberate and sustained 
sowing of wild oats as devoid of evil con- 
sequences, it may be said that the Censor 
from his own pen has given us plenty of 
justification for our opening paragraph. 

We are quite as well aware, as even the 
Censor can be that to-day things in 
themselves essentially beautiful have been so 
perverted to ugliness that their presentation 
on the stage is necessarily difficult, but what 
the Censor seems unable to realize is that 
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the masking of reality has never made for 


‘ The acting of Mr. Hawtrey and his com- 

y is useful in concealing some of the 
Faults of a play as ill-constructed as we 
hope it is possible for a play to be. 


Mr. Phillpotts’s dramatization of his novel 
‘The Secret Woman’ was given at the 
Kingsway Theatre on Thursday afternoon. 
It demonstrated potently how isolated the 
drama is from the other arts. It did not 
swing to its end with the inevitability and 
rhythm which are inseparable from good 

a. 

The play contained many scenes of 
singular impressiveness, including one or 
two of exquisite comedy, but they were 
never wielded into a composite whole; they 
were separate unities, not one unity. 

The play deals with the evolution of 
sexual irregularity, consequent on its dis- 
covery by persons in emotional relationship. 
It neither shrinks from those consequences, 
nor stigmatizes the parties connected directly 
or indirectly with them. The characters are 
elemental, but, immediately the tragedy 
is under way, commit actions under the 
stress of an inordinate sense of duty—their 
passions retained, but their instinct for 
self-immolation enormously magnified. The 
thinness of the play is perhaps the 
outcome of this exaggeration. The position 
of the Censor sent out here in startling 
perspective. Heis the foe to Puritanism ; he 
anathematizes a somewhat excessive nobility 
of character. As for objectionable passages 
in detail, they are simply nonexistent. 

The tragedy is not great drama, but we 
admire its cleanness, its honesty, and its 
unflinching devotion to realistic and altru- 
istic ideals. Miss Janet Achurch’s impersona- 
tion of Ann Redvers was grim and powerful, 
but she was frequently inaudible. The rest 
of the cast acted with splendid sincerity 
and insight, and the production itself was 
inimitable. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Ir is a pleasure to be able to welcome 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings as a recruit to the 
ranks of our more capable dramatists. 
Here is an author who in ‘ The New Sin’ at 
the Royalty, notwithstanding the handicap 
of a scheme which permits of no love- 
interest or feminine characters, can keep the 
interest of his audience at straining point 
and make constant appeals to its ieteigunee 
as well as its sense of laughter. Its very 
audacity recommends ‘The New Sin,’ but 
there is more than audacity in it, there is 
honest spade-work—wit, invention, feeling 
for character, drama. Mr. Hastings is of 
the modern school. He is almost too fond 
of ox, too ready to sport with grave 
problems and give rein in Mr. Shaw’s 
manner to extravagances of speculation. 
He has some of Mr. Galsworthy’s humani- 
tarianism, and his liking for the collision of 
quaint types, but he has, besides, moods of 
cynicism and caustic common-sense. Fortu- 
nately also, —— he delights in dialectic, 
he is not above elaborating a plot or afraid 
of handling grim and exciting situations. It 
is his plot, however, based as it is on a far- 
fetched idea, that is most open to criticism, 
and leaves the playgoer rather sceptical 
in the midst of genuine emotion. 

The whole action turns on the will of an 
eccentric millionaire, who disinherited the 
only energetic member of his family, and 
so arranged matters that the rest would 
benefit by this son’s death. The said son’s 





notion of the “‘new sin” is living at all 
at the cost of other persons’ misery, though 
his friends argue the folly of helping the 
helpless. 

Max, this man’s brother, degenerate, 
bloodless, inhuman, is Mr. Hastings’s bi 
achievement, to which he is greatly helped 
by the art of Mr. O. P. Heggie. But he 
owes no less a debt to Mr. Wontner, who as 
Hilary, the man in possession, was full of 
humour and sincere sentiment. Delightful, 
too, were Mr. Malcolm Cherry as Hilary’s 
friend and Mr. Poulton as a blustering 
capitalist, whose death at the hands of 


Max provides the most dramatic situation. 


BeEForRE the production of ‘ Othello,’ Mr. 
Paul Potter’s version of ‘ Trilby’ has been 
revived at His Majesty’s. Though never 
@ very satisfactory piece of work, and 
the palest reflection of the novel, the 
play retains sufficient of the charm of the 

eroine and of the uncanny magnetism of 
Svengali to make these two characters 
effective in the theatre. The revival of 
the piece is worth while, therefore, if only 
because it enables Sir Herbert Tree to repeat 
one of the most telling of his studies in 
the bizarre. The new Trilby, Miss Phyllis 
Neilson- Terry, is winsome and appealing, 
and has not quite so helpless an air as Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 


THE Ellen Terry and Albert Chevalier 
season at the Savoy began on Monday 
evening with a triple programme which 
could not fail to rouse pleasant memories 
in all old playgoers. Miss Ellen Terry, who 
gave a recitalon ‘The Pathetic Heroines 
in Shakespeare,’ received a warm welcome. 
She imbued her chosen heroines with a 
brave nobility not always associated with 
pathos, but, whether she was portraying the 
constancy of Desdemona or the courageous 
love of Juliet, or the madness and loneliness 
of Ophelia, she was equally charming. 


In ‘The House’ and ‘The Pantaloon’ 
Mr. Albert Chevalier once again scored a 
great success. His study of the worn-out, 
poor, and aged man is wonderfully artistic, 
and the savoir-faire of the old roué of the 
union, who does not “ play nap for nothing,” 
is inimitable. 
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The Cambridge University Press 


announces the issue of the new (11th edition) of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


in 


Pound PRICE 


cheap fortnightly parts 
wot ONLY 


3 | (Less than half the price of the somewhat 
boards 


(considerably more than the number of words 
200 quarto pages, 207,200 words contained in the ordinary guinea book) 


smaller [quarter volume] parts in which the 


9th edition was published.) 


This cheap ‘fortnightly issue is identical as regards printing, paper (thick paper) and 

contents (40,000 articles, 7,000 illustrations, 400 full-page plates, 400 maps and plans) with 

the bound volumes of which complete publication has recently been announced and of which 
over 36,000 sets have already been sold. 


There are Part I. is just out, 
457 articles in Part J., and readers of the ‘ Atheneum’ are: 


and a glance at the names of some advised to order 


who contributed to it will give a fair AT ONCE, 





idea of their quality. 


Sir A. C. Lyall, formerly Lieut.-Governor, N.W. Provinces. 
Austin Dobson, Author of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ 
Canon Cheyne, formerly Professor of Scripture, Oxford. 
Dr. Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Professor of Egyptology, London. 
A. E. Shipley, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
A. F. Pollard, Professor of English History, London. 
A. J. Butler, Fellow and Bursar, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
David Hannay, Author of ‘Short History of Royal Navy.’ 
Dom Butler, Abbot of Downside. 
Edmund Gosse, Librarian of the House of Lords. 
E. A. Gardner, Professor of Archeology, London. 
Edmund Owen, Consulting Surgeon, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
F. C. Conybeare, Author of ‘ Myth, Magic and Morals.’ 
F. Ll. Griffith, Reader in Resstieee, Gabed, 
Sir F. Marzials, Accountant-General of the Army, 1898-1904. 
Count Gleichen, Author of ‘ With the Mission to Menelik.’ 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Professor of Spanish, Liverpool. 
J. G. Griffiths, former President, Chartered Accountants. 
J. H. Poynting, Professor of Physics, Birmingham. 
J. H. Round, Author of ‘ Feudal England.’ 
Dr. John Scott Keltie, Secretary, Royal Geographical Society. 
J. V. Bartlett, Professor of Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Dr. S. O. Eppenstein, Member of Zeiss Laboratory, Jena. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary, Zoological Society. 
R. A. 8. Macalister, Director, Palestine Exploration Fund. 
S. A. Cook, Lecturer in Hebrew, Caius College, Cambridge. 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Professor of Comparative Religion, Manchester. 
V. B. Lewes, Chief Superintendent Gas Examiner, London. 
W. Hibbert, Lecturer on Electro-Technology, Polytechnic. 
Ven. W. O. Burrows, Archdeacon of Birmingham. 
W. Ridgeway, Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge, 

And many others, 


using the coupon at the foot of this page, so that 


their orders (which will be dealt with in rotation 


|as they are received) may come to hand before 


' the entire issue is sold out. 


Delivery is free in the United Kinglom. Purchasers overseas please add 
y if 


Is. for carriage. This coupon, with the amount due, may be handed in at any 
bookstall, newsvendor’s, or bookshop, or posted direct to the publishers. In 
the latter case, purchasers may enclose cheques (the use of which has now 
become general even for small amounts), or stamps, if more convenient than 
postal orders. 
The Cambridge Anibersity Press, 135, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
Date chao 


I enclose 3/6. Please send me Part I. of 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. e¢.» 


| Strike out if {1 alsowish you to send me the subsequent parts fortnightly 
| mot required \ as they appear, or until I give notice to discontinue. 

| 
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| This order is given on the understanding that, should I at any time within 
| 12months desire immediate delivery of the complete set of volumes, 

bound in any of the styles in which the work is issued. I may upon return of 
| any parts I have bought, and irrespective of their condition, be credited with 
the amount paid for them, and complete my purchase of the whole work in 
small monthly instalments. 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ”’ 
Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Charles Dickens—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—Lord Lister, the Founder of Modern Surgery—Henry Mayhew Centenary— 
Thomas Atkins—The Monosceros-stone—The Top-Hat in Sculpture—‘‘ King Richard of Scotland ”—‘‘ Poker-work ” in the Eighteenth Century—Relic 
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QUERIES :—‘ Ballad of Lord Bateman ’--Devon Memorials of the Revolution of 1688-90—James Wright—‘t The Pangam ”—Joseph Richardson, Eighteenth- 
Century Bookseller—Roman Empresses—Edmond Halley, Surgeon, R.N.—‘ The Brides of Mavis Enderby ’—Yorkshire Whiteheads— Walter Bisset— 
Loewella Abbey—De Ruyter: Van Tromp—Toasts and Good Stories—Antonio d’Araujo—Bishop Tanner of St. Asaph—Spurrier-gate—Lugubrious 
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REPLIES :—Exchequer Tallies—Lord Wharton’s Bequest of Bibles—Revolution Society—Duchesse de Bouillon—Statue of the Piper in the Plague of 
London—Alexander the Great and Paradise—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Royal Artillery, Ninth Battalion—Latter Lammas—Capt. Freeny— 
Money-box—St. Agnes: Folk-lore—Bernard Gilpin’s Will—‘ Caulker,” a Dram of Spirits—‘‘Samhowd”—Thiers’s ‘ Traité des Superstitions ’— 
Beaupuis—Jane Austen’s ‘ Persuasion ’—‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac’—Knives as Presents—Lady Elizabeth Stuart—Fleetwood of Missenden—Diseases 
from Plants—Letters to Lord Orrery—‘ Paris Illustré.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folk-lore ’—Wit and Character of the North Riding. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 


NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 


NDEX, 
THE TENTH SERIES 7 ii 


GENERAL INDEX.) <surs'sems 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


ts 


Oo & 
Oo 


Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 


*SEVENTH SERIES... o- © Ce 
issued between 1904-1909. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. * EIGHTH SERIES vee - 6 6 0 


P r see * For Copies b t an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index — . F 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | @ENERAL INDEX, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number of + NINTH SERIES oe - O01 SG 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 

. . -_ | contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the volume at any time. The number printed - Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 
limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d, been distributed. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Shipping. 





Pleasure Cruises 


P«<O 
by S.Y. “ VECTIS” 


From MARSEILLES (Rail and Sea connections 
Srom Lon 


On). 


CONSTANTINOPLE in APRIL. 


Cruise No. 2—March 28 to April 24. 


DALMATIA & VENICE in MAY. 


Cruise No. 3—April 27 to May 25. 


fares for either Cruise from 30 Guineas. 


SUMMER CRUISES ' “MANTUA” 115% 


MAY to SEPTEMBER. 
P&O Co, | Metnmberand Aras, ¥<. } London, 


Programme Post - free. 











Magazines, Ke. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 23, contains :— 
ve ANSUR ye ene AND NATIONALIZATION AND 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES OF FRANCE. 
IATE ARCHITECTURE (with Illustrations). 
BRIDGES (with eae 
ARCHITECTURAL D AUGHTSMANSHIP (R.A. Lecture). 
CARPE x ALL RA ECTURE. 
TRAFFIC 2 OF THE BOARD OF 
MONTBALY TLL RATED REVIEW OF ENGINEERING: _ 
REINFC REED CONOR ETE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
ow eee at witiay OF CONCRETE, 
aR COLLAPSE. 
is | BUILDING TRADE :— 
CHEAPEN TRANSPORT. 
NCHESTER BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
ILLUSTRA TIONS :— 
me LIBRARY COMPETITION (the three Premiated 
BRIDGES, &c. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.). and of all 
Newsagents. 
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o 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOUTHAMPTON 
RECORD SOCIETY. 


THE OAK BOOK OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
(of c. A.D. 1300, 3 vols.), Translated and Edited by 
Prof. STUDER, M.A. D.Lit. 


The M.S. is one of the most valuable documents preserved 
among the archives of Southampton, and should prove a 
welcome source of information to students of Medieval 
History and Anglo-Norman Philology. 

Vol. I. includes the original version of the ANGLO- 
NORMAN ORDINANCES OF THE ANCIENT GUILD 
MERCHANT OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

Vol. II. contains, among other important items, AN 
ANGLO-NORMAN VERSION OF THE MEDIZ VAL 
SEA LAWS KNOWN AS THE ROLLS OF OLERON, 
and a critical study of their history. 

Vol. III. contains AN ESSAY ON THE ANGLO. 
NORMAN DIALECT OF SOUTHAMPTON in the begin- 
ning of the Fourteenth Century, a Glossary and an Index. 

Price per volume 15s. 9d. net ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

Orders should be sent to the Publishers, Messrs. COX & 

SHARLAND, 150, High Street, Southampton. 





NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE OF THE 
EWSPAPER PRESS’ DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISER'S GUIDE (with Map), 1912. 
616 pages. Price 2s. net; post free, 2s. 6d. Foreign: post free, 38. 3d. 
“The standard guide to the newspaper press.” — Times. 


Indexed and Classified Lists of all Papers in the United Kingdom 
full particulars of the Colonial Press and principal Foreign Countries 
_ Article by W. T. Stead. Important Trade Articles 


igures 
C. MITCHELL & CO., Lrp. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


- H E ATH EN AU @&. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








£8. d. 

Sint Pent., se — F ¥ 
oe (Balt: Columa) oe . 116 0 

& cofumi oe -330 
A Page 990 


Auctions and Public Tastituitons, Five Lines 4s. “a 8d. per line 
earl Type beyond 


IN THE upasonewant OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE aetna eee on EASURE FROM 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. =~ FRANCIS, 
The Athenseum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK ON 
OLD LONDON. 


“THE HISTORY 
OF GARRARD’S” 


1721-1911. 


Martin Secker's Books 


OSCAR WILDE 


A Critical and Biographical Study 
By ARTHUR RANSOME 





A full and complete estimation of 
Oscar Wilde’s career has long been 
wanted. Here is Mr. Ransome’s study | 
of the man and his work, his life and his | ie 
death. Many facts and much fresh in- 
formation have been placed at the 
author’s disposal by Mr. Robert Ross, 
and this will be the only book of its kind 
issued with the full sanction and ap- 
proval of Wilde’s executor. 





Crown Jewellers, 


A narrative of the artistic achieve- 
ments of the House of Garrard during 
many generations, with an interesting 
account of the two great thorough- 
fares which are associated with it, 


| 
6d. net | viz., the Haymarket and Albemarle 


Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 





Street, the history of which has never 
before been fully written. 


New Novels. 
CARNIVAL 





(Fifth Large Edition of 5,000.) 
By Compton Mackenzie 


ware wes | |“ THE HISTORY 
5! |OF GARRARD'S” 


DEAD MEN’S BELLS 
is a superb volume, with nearly 40 Full-Page 


By Frederick Niven 
Illustrations and 4 Photograv ures. Crown 8vo, 


THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


By Stanley Makower 
THE GOLIGHTLYS: FATHER JUST PUBLISHED. 
& SON By Laurence North cer 
Price Six Shillings Each. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex St., W.C. 





NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET, ADELPHI 




















CLIFFORD’S. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 44d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of WAR AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
by WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, and 
GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES 
FOX, by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO. 
TREVELYAN. 
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With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10. 6d. net. 


MRS.STORY'S EARLY REMINISCENCES 


By J. L. STORY, Author of ‘Charley Nugent,’ &c. 

‘She writes with a vigour and terseness, with an ease and charm, that might well be 
envied by one with half ber burden of = One could easily fill a column with extracts 
from this delightful volume, and it is difficult to make selection, but to enjoy its charm it 
must be read.”—Morning Post. 

“Mrs. Story has produced a delightful book. It is not weights with _ guemaase 
sayings, nor grave with the accumula’ wisdom of eighty years. It is a sociable and a 
human book, full of the joy of life and reminiscent of a girlhood and early womanhood 
in which the colouring was almost uniformly bright.”—Scotsman. 


Glasgow: Fifty Drawings. 


By MUIRHEAD BONE. A Series of Drawings of Glasgow in Pastel, Chalk, Ink, 
and Pencil, Reproduced by Photogravure and Collotype. With Notes on Glasgow 
by A. H. CHARTERIS. 4to, 42s. net. 

“He has the seer’s vision, the magician’s hand. He clothes the ‘Cinderella of the 
Arts’in an atmosphere of romance. His fifty drawings of Glasgow are like as many lyrics, 
some gay, the best eerie and haunti Someti he finds it difficult to free himself 
from the bare interest of topography, ‘but even in his most prosaic mood he surpasses the 
poetry of his contemporaries.” —Connoisseur. 


A Roman Frontier Post and its People: 
The Fort of Newstead in the Parish of Melrose. 


JAMES CURLE, F.S.A. Scot., F.S.A. Demy 4to, 450 pages, 42s. net. With 
P and upwards of 1,350 Illustrations, including some in Colour, and others in 





up 

vure. 

‘*No such sumptuous tome concerned with Roman Britain has appeared since Pitt 

‘Rivers. Its contents are no less good. The vast and varied mass of discoveries is 

described in detail, and described with knowledge and accuracy. Mr. Curle’s book is of 

first-rate importance, alike to the student of British history and to the Roman 
Archeologist.”—Prof. HAVERFIELD in the Manchester Guardian. 


The Roman Wallin Scotland. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. LL.D. With Map, Plans, and numerous 
Engravings. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
“The book provides a valuable fresh survey of the whole body of evidence, written 
mainly with the ordinary cultivated reader in view.” —Times, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Awakening of Scotland. 


A History from 1747 to 1797. By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, Author of 
* Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550-1695,’ 2 vols., 21s. net; and of ‘Scotland and 
the Union: a History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747,’ 108. 6d. net. 

“A masterly picture of a difficult age.”—Scotsman, 


Survivals in Belief among the Celts. 


By Dr, GEORGE HENDERSON, Kelly-MacCallum Lecturer in Celtic University 
of Glasgow. Contents:—Chapter IL THE FINDING OF THE SOUL (OR THE 
INTERNAL 7% Il. THE WANDERINGS OF PSYCHE (OR THE EX- 
TERNAL SOUL). IIL THE EARTHLY JOURNEY. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“Those who find fascination in a study of the vagaries of the uncultured mind will 
have full appeasement in the materials which Dr. Henderson has gathered together and 
luminously arranged.”— Daily Chronicle. 


The Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland. 


By GEORGE HENDERSON, Ph.D., Kelly-MacCallum Lecturer on Celtic in 
University of Glasgow. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“Dr. Henderson’s book is full of instruction to philologists, and contains much that 
will be interesting to a wider circle....Dr. Henderson has, with great diligence and 
acuteness, collected a large body of evidence, both linguistic and other, showing the 
extent of Scandinavic™ influence on Celtic Scotland.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Knox’s Ceylon, 1681. 


An Historical Relation of Ceylon, toy ee with somewhat concerning several 
remarkable es of my life that hath happened since my deliverance out of my 
gg a y BERT KNOX, a captive there near Twenty Years. Demy 8vo, 

128. ne 
“Books like Knox's ‘Ceylon’ are precious, not so much because they are in a real 
though restricted sense literature, but because they are not a. ey tell in a 
— plain matter-of-fact fashion of a world whose charm and novelty nearly take our 

reath away.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The Royal Fishery Companies 
of the Seventeenth Century. 


By JOHN R. ELDER, M.A. &vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 
“A way an monograph on a subject which is of much importance as ‘a footnote to 
tory.’”—Times. 


The Making of Scotland. 


Lectures on the War of Independence delivered in the University of Glasgow. By 
the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With Map and Plan. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 
“A very bright, handy, comprehensive book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


The Growth of Bone. 


Observations on Osteogenesis. An experimental inquiry into the development and 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS. 


WORKS BY PROF. SIR HENRY JONES. 
idealism as a Practical Creed. 


By HENRY JONES, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Browning as a Philosophical 
and Religious Teacher. 


By HENRY JONES, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Lotze. 


The Doctrine of Thought. By HENRY JONES. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WORKS BY EDWARD CAIRD, 
D.C.L., LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
The Critical Philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant. 


New Edition. 2 vols., dewy 8vo, 25s. net. 


Essays on Literature. 


By the late EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L. LL.D., formerly Master of Balliol. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


“* These literary appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and penetrative.” — Times. 


Lay Sermons and Addresses. 


Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D. 
D.C.L., late Master. Second Edition. 1 vol. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
__.‘ So complete a philosophy of personal and social life has rarely, if ever, been penned 
with such striking simplicity and completeness.”—Contemporary Review. 

“For consecutive argument and serious appeal on philosophic grounds these lay 
sermons are scarcely to be matched. No one in our time has written with more learning 
or greater illumination on the philosophic problems of Christianity, or on the development 
of its leading ideas and doctrines.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers. 


Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Evolution of Religion. 
The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘ WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
University Addresses. 


On Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the University of Glasgow. By 
JOHN CAIRD, D.D. LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow. Third Thousand. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


University Sermons. 
Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. Fourth Thousand. With 
portrait, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Fundamental ideas 
of Christianity. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology. With a Memdéir. Fourth 
Thousand. With New Portrait, post 8vo, 2 vols. ,9s. net. 


An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 











WORKS BY PROF. JOHN WATSON. 
The Philosophy of Kant Explained. 


By JOHN WATSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University, 
Queen’s College, Kingston. Post 8vo, 523 pages, 10s. net. 


The Philosophical Basis of Religion. 


Post 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


An Outline of Philosophy. 


Revised and greatly Enlarged. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Philosophy of Kant. 


As Contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected and Translated by 
JOHN WATSON, LL.D. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Etched Work of Mr. D. Y. CAMERON, 











reproduction of diaphyseal bone. By Sir WILLIAM MACEWEN, M.D. F.R.S. 
8vo, 10s, net. [Just published. 


with Introductory Essay and detailed Description of each plate by Mr. 
Frank Rincer. One volume, crown 4to, £4 4s. net. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep. 
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